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So the question stands. The Pope, having lost Umbria and 
the Marches, debates whether he shall go or stay—whether half 
a temporal loaf is better than no bread, Cialdini is battering 
and storming at Ancona. Garibaldi, forced to halt on the Vol- 
turno, is making some impracticable demands upon the Cabinet 
of Turin, Austria is looking on; and France, having increased 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tur progress of the arms of Victor Emmanuel in the Papal 
States and of Garibaldi in Naples has not been so marked as it 
was last week, while towards a solution of the Italian question | 





there has been no progress at all. 
troops have closed in upon Ancona by capturing some of the 
outworks, and that practically, with the exception of Ancona, 
the Papal States are no longer anything but a geographical ex- 
pression. But Garibaldi has received a hint on the Volturno 
that his peculiar function is not atan end. King Francis, holding 
on to Gaeta and Capua, deems that he is imitating Radetzki in Ve- 
rona, and tiring out the enthusiasm of the Garibaldian levies. 
In reality he is furnishing to Garibaldi a means whereby he can 
teach his soldiers and his officers how to make war and how to 
endure. The repulse before Capua was the effect of a military 
blunder, for one cannot believe that General Tiirr ever expected 
that a fortress like Capua could be taken by six companies of 
infantry and two twelve-pounders. The defeat of Colonel Ros- 
toff is a lesson to all the regimental commanders, and a still 
keener lesson to Garibaldi, for he must see that he has an enemy 
to deal with who at last is acting upon some of the prin- 
ciples of warfare. But if he find Capua, defended by Neapoli- 
tans, so hard a nut to crack, what would he make of the Quad- 
tilateral with his undisciplined soldiers and inexperienced 
officers ? 

The political position is far less simple than the military 
situation. Garibaldi has never yet shone as a political organizer, 
and his proceedings at Naples form no exception to the rule. 
That he should treat with the republican sect is a natural con- 
sequence of receiving help from them. That he should delay 
annexation is accounted for by the fact that he has not yet con- 
quered the country. But it is not so easy to understand why he 
talks about marching on Rome and Venice, and quarrels with 
Victor Emmanuel and Count Cavour. Have his recent successes 
turned his head? We should be sorry to think so. Yet if it 
be true that his demands on the King include warfare with the 
French in Rome and the Austrians in Venetia, it were hard to 
arrive at any other conclusion, The actual nature of the nego- 
tiations between the King and the Dictator have been kept a 
Profound secret, but communications have been so frequent be- 
tween Naples and Turin, such eminent men have been employed 
to run to and fro, Garibaldi has made so little a secret of his 
hostility to Count Cavour, that it is manifest the negotiations 
must have pertained to most weighty projects. All we know is, 
that great confusion reigns in the late kingdom of Naples, that 
Garibaldi is stopped by the troops of King Francis on the Vol- 
turno, and that some serious debate is in progress between the 


It is true the Piedmontese 


her army of occupation at Rome, is active, but silent. 


The meeting at Glasgow of the Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, if it has done nothing more, has shown the 
unflagging vigour of Lord Brougham. His inaugural address 
will stand comparison with any of his oratorical efforts in the 
same line, and his impromptu speeches, like the comment on Sir 
James Shuttleworth’s educational essay, and the appeal to the 
working men in the City Hall, are quite as characteristic of the 
man as the weightier oration, The presence of M. Garnier Pagés, 
M. Desmarets, and M. Louis Blane on the platform recalls a 
period which has rapidly become historical, when France like 
England had ‘ public men” and a Parliament; while the greet- 
ing which M. Louis Blane received shows that a lurking ele- 
ment of socialism’ and a strong sympathy for an exile exists 
among our working class2s. The Social Science Association is 
an agreeable autumnal féte; it stimulates the discussion of 
varied and weighty subjects, and annually produces a book in 
which we may dig for facts and find food for meditation in its 
abounding theoretical disquisitions, We are glad to see that the 
working men have been enlisted. They can, if they choose, fur- 
nish some of the best material attainable for large and solid re- 
sults in the department of Social Science. 

Besides this great assemblage of our talking and essay- 
writing public teachers, we have had some other meetings of the 
ordinary stamp, to which we need only refer. Sir John Law- 
rence, receiving the freedom of Glasgow city, has delivered there 
an essay on the causes of the Indian mutiny, a vindication of 
the administration of the Punjaub, and some remarks on the 
duty of Government in relation to the spread of Christianity 
among the Hindoos, Mr. Henley, at Woodstock, has commented 
upon our tranquil and prosperous march compared with the 
troubles of Southern Italy, and has expressed a hearty English 
wish that Right may triumph. Mr. Disraeli, meeting his rural 
constituents at Aylesbury, has altogether eschewed politics, and 
talked of prize short horns, prize labourers, and the scope and 





| ning accompaniment to every other kind of public action. 


purpose of agricultural societies. Mr. Whalley has been in North 
Wales promoting the registration of Liberal voters, and lifting 
up in that religious community the ery of ‘* No Popery.” These 
are the salient indications of public life at home. Of course the 
Volunteers are working cheerily, and their doings form a run- 
So 


| may it always be. 


etator and the monarch in whose name he has acted. Austria, | 


at all events, has put her construction on the aspect of affairs by 
keeping together a strong force on the Po, showing great activity 
and great Vigilance on the shores of the Adriatic still under her 
control, extinguishing the lighthouses of Venetia, and shutting 
up the University of Pesth. 
. The situation of the unhappy Pope is not altered. Surrounded 
é. a large body of French troops, he has taken care to tell them 
s me 2 are there to preserve and defend his temporal sove- 
ena.” and the comment on that is the siege of Ancona, 
by two French officers, and the appearance of Sardinian 








The Prince of Wales has a competitor—his royal brother 
Alfred. Escaping from the Orangemen of Upper Canada, the 
heir apparent, henceforward Lord Renfrew, is now in the United 
States, where his welcome will not be disfigured by the vagaries 
of riotous ultra-royalists. Prince Alfred has made a progress 
through the dominions of Queen Victoria in South Africa, and 
the loyal colonists have everywhere shown the hearty spirit for 
which they are famous. The Queen has reason to be proud of 
her subjects and her sons. She is now in Germany visiting her 
royal relatives, her daughter, and her grandchildren. 
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The wreck of the Lady Elgin has created a profound impres- 
sion. That a schooner shoulil sink a steamer of one thousand 
tons burden is a remarkable fact in itself; but what has roused 
public feeling is the absence of boats on board the Lady Elgin, 
and the means of preserving life in case of danger; and still 
more the fragility of the steamer herself. 


ITALY. 
Tue Para Srares. 
The siege of Ancona is the principal event which attracts attention in 
the Papal States. The whole country has been overrun by the insur- 


the Neapolitan frontier. From Ancona we receive only disjointed news. 
After the action at Castel Fidardo, General Cialdini began the siege, and 
six Sardinian frigates bombarded the place from the sea, to which fire 
M. Quatrebarbes, the commandant, gallantly replied. We have since 
received three official telegrams. They are these— 

“ Rimini, September 25.—After some hours’ fighting the garrison of the 
fortress of Saint Leo surrendered at discretion, The Sardinian troops oc- 
cupied the fortress yesterday at noon. Several officers and soldiers of the 
Sardinian army distinguished themselves in the attack. ‘The flying columns 
commanded by Brignon have made 500 other prisoners.” 

** Monteacetio, September 26.—The brigade of Bologna and the battalions 
of the 23d and 25th Regiments have taken, by assault, two of the forts of 
Ancona, namely, forts Pelago and Pulito. Our troops displayed admirable 
courage. An attack on Fort Gardetto is imminent. General Brignone has 
made four more officers and seventy-eight soldiers of the Papal army pri- 
soners.”” 

** Monteacetto, September 26, evening.—After a short combat the troops 
of the 4th corps d’armée occupied the suburb of the Porta Pia of Ancona. 
The enemy with four pieces of cannon is defending the gates of the town of 
Ancona.” 

The meagre accounts of the battle of Castal Fidardo which have come 
to hand, show that the combat was very sharp while it lasted. The 
Sardinians lost 1000 killed and wounded, General Pimodan, who was 
mortally wounded, has been buried with military honours. 

The following is a reply made by the Pope to General de Noué, when 
the latter lately presented to his Holiness the officers of the 62d Regi- 
ment— 

**T am pleased to see in you the natives of that nation which glories in 


worthy of this title that you have come to Rome, seconding the ideas of 
your Emperor to support and defend the rights of the Church. And here, 
mark well, my dear sons, that the Church stands in need of no man’s help in 
support of her spiritual sovereignty ; for, being therein directly protected 
and enlightened by God, far from requiring the aid of the powers of the 
earth, it is she who upholds nations and empires. But since it has pleased 
God, in the present dispensation of his Providence, that for the free exercise 
of her spiritual sovereignty she should also possess temporal power, it is 
this latter power, my very dear sons, that you are called to defend in its 
integrity. Great and glorious mission! As for myself, if I am persecuted, 


hands the rights of sovereigns and of nations, protects me, and his defence, 
I am certain, will never fail. You will defend me, you who for this pur- 
pose have come to this centre, to this capital of the Catholic world. With 
this intention (con questo intendimente), my dear sons, I raise my hands 
to Heaven to bless you, and also your families.” 
GARIBALDI, 

The Dictator has performed some acts which create great dissatisfac- 
tion, at least among the correspondents and journalists. He has ap- 
pointed M. Alexandre Dumas Director of Fine Arts; M. Mordini, an 


extreme men—Filippo de Boni, Minister of Public Worship and In- 
struction ; Anguisola for the Marine; Libertini, the Interior ; Conforti, 
Grace and Justice; Raineri, Public Security. Should Cosenz resign, as 


surrounded by men like Bertani. Sirtori, an ex-priest, and valiant sol- 
dier is pro-Dictator of Naples; also an extreme man. Mordini and Sir- 
tori are thus described in a letter from Turin—“ M. Mordini is a Tus- 
can who, when still very young, took part in the movement of 1849. 


grated, but remained in close connexion with the Mazzini party. Last year, 
when the vote took place in the Tuscan Assembly for the annexation to 
Piedmont, M. Mordini was one of the three members who voted against 


it. 

“M. Sirtori, appointed pro-Dictator at Naples, is a Lombard, formerly 
a priest, who has exchanged his surplice for a sword, and was one of 
the defenders of Venice. He always belonged to the advanced party, 
without, however, being a Mazzinian.” 

Moreover the Unita Italiana has published the following letter from 
Garibaldi to Signor Brusco, dated Naples, September 15— 

“My dear Brusco—You assure me that Cavour gives out that I agree 
with him, and that he is my friend. 

“IT can assure you that although I may be disposed to sacrifice all per- 
sonal resentment on the aitar of my country, I will never reconcile my- 
self with men who have humiliated the national dignity and sold an Italian 
province. Garman.” 

This letter led to much ill-feeling among what are called the 
Cavourians, The statement that Garibaldi has demanded the dismissal 
















an unexpected visit to Palermo on the 17th, to frustrate the annexionists, 
and issued this proclamation— 


barded their city, have shown themselves equally regardless of fear in face 
of corrupt men, who want to lead them astray. 

“*They have spoken to you of annexation, as if any one was more fervent 
than myself for the regeneration of Italy; but their object was to serve 
personal interests, and you replied like a people who felt its own dignity, 
and placed confidence in the sacred and unviolated programme whicl I 
proclaimed, ‘ Italy and Victor Emmanuel.’ 

** At Rome, people of Palermo, we will proclaim the kingdom of Italy, 
and there only will be sanctified the great family bond between free men 
and those who are still slaves of the same country. 

“At Palermo annexution was demanded, that I might not pass the 
Straits; at Naples it is demanded, that I might not eross the Vulturnus. 
But as long as there are chains to be broken in Italy, I will follow my 
course, or bury my bones there. ; 


that is not a reason why I should be abandoned. God, who holds in his | 


extreme man, pro-dictator of Sicily ; and he has formed a Ministry of | 


is not improbable, Gacto will be Minister of War. He is described as | 


He was a member of Guerazzi’s Ministry at that period; he then emi- | ¥ : i tae vw 4 
: | vaneed, the Neapolitan outposts fell back, “y=. up skirmishing, but re- 





nts and regular troops, who have even interposed between Rome and | 





the title of Eldest Daughter of the Church, and it is to prove yonrselves | 





oor ane, 

**T'leave you Mordini as pro-Dictator, and eertainly he wil : 
self worthy of you aud of Italy, I have yet ‘to thank you, pope yh 
brave national militia, for the faith you have placed in me and jp the 
destinies of our country. Garmarp; . 

** Palermo, Sept. 17, 1860.’ F 

Ina speech from the palace-windows, the Dictator said to the people— 

** Those who wished to urge you to a speedy annexation were utting yo 
to the wrong path. If I had followed their advice I should not — 
crossed the Straits and restored seven millions of men to Italy, They would 
have prostrated us at the feet of we ong bo which would have bound us 
hand and foot. There would have been brothers beyond the Vulturnus 
with chains on their ankles. People of Palermo, I thank you in the name 
of Italy for your resistance, I love Italy and Victor Emmanuel; no one jg 
a greater friend than myself of Victor Emmanuel, the representatiye of 
Italy. You despised their counsels, and 1 thank you for it, you invincible 
people of the barricades.” 

Kossuth is said to have implored Garibaldi not to separate himself 
from Victor Emmanuel. On the other hand the Dictator had proclaimed 
the Sardinian constitution in the following decree— 

“* Considering that this Southern part of Italy has always ardently panteg 
after the independence, the liberty, the unity of Italy, as is proved V the 
exiles, the imprisonments, the incessant persecutions, and the open in- 
surrections which have broken out in all the provinces in declaration of 
those principles, the unanimous and fervid applause with which I have been 
received, the public tranquillity reéstablished in my name; considering 
that to sanction the public wishes, and legitimise the new condition of the 
state, I believe it indispensable to promulgate the fundamental law of the 
Italian monarchy in these continental regions as has been done in the js- 
land, the Dictator of the Two Sicilies decrees—Art. 1. The constitutiona} 
statute of the 4th of March 1848, existing in the kingdom of Italy, is the 
fundamental law of this Southern Italy, &c. 

“ G, Garmanopr, 

** An express decree will determine the epoch when the statute shall be 
carried into execution.” 

Gartmmatpi AND Kine Francis. 

The war is now in progress on the Volturno, where King Francis con- 
fronts Garibaldi at Capua. The Zimes correspondent describes the state 
of affairs up to the 22d. 

On the Volturno.—* About twenty-five miles to the north of Naples runs 
down to the sea one of the greatest rivers in the Neapolitan continent, the 
Volturno, Coming from the heart of the Abruzzi down in a southerly direo- 
tion, it takes about the height of Alife (the old Alifa of the Samnites) asud- 
den bend to the south-east, skirts the group of the Monte Matise, and then 
turns near Cajazzo, another Samnite town, to the south-west, and flows 
through the plains of the Campania into the sea. A couple of miles from its 
entrance into the plain lies the fortress of Capua, which is the great centre 
of the chief roads from north to south. This river line has been chosen by 
the Neapolitans as their line of defence. With Gaeta, a considerable fortress 
and the greatest arsenal of the Neapolitan army and navy to fall back upon, 
the river line itself is by no means despicable. With the fortress of Capua 
as a pivot for their operations, and an always ready téte-de-pont to débou- 
cher to the south, they are protected by the river, which is, even at this 
time of the year, scarcely fordable, except above Cajazzo. With their supe- 
riority in artillery, and good roads of connexion behind the river, it was not 
difficult to concentrate a sufficient force on any point threatened. This line, 
then, was chosen for defence, and on it, and in its neighbourhood, all the 
remaining foree concentrated. In order to secure against any popular move- 
ment, which might render the defence of the line more difficult, the 
National Guard of Capua, Cajazzo, and other places was disarmed. 
The had broken down the bridges both above and below Ca 
keeping for themselves only the passage through Capua, and 
and there a few boats on the right bank of the river. Having no one 
against them, they pushed forward their patrols into the vicinity of Santa 
Maria, and in the direction of Caserta. This could not pass without alarm- 


| ing the good citizens and National Guards of these two places, and already, 


on the 11th instant, message was sent after message to Garibaldi, to inform 
him of the dangerous position in which, above all, the town of Santa Maria, 
known for its Italian tendencies, found itself. ‘Ihe next day, the pressing 


| became so great that Garibaldi decided on sending a force in that diveetion.” 


[The Neapolitans, however, remained on the defensive.] 

“‘ This disposition to keep strictly on the defensive was proved the nest 
morning, the 14th, when two reconnaissances were sent out from Santa 
Maria—the one to the left, consisting of two companies of riflemen, on the 
high road to Capua, and the other, consisting of the Hungarian legen to 


| the right, on the road to San Angelo, which leads to the Scafo-di-Formi- 


| arrived at the bank of the river, it turns to the right and skirts the fe 


of Cavour is repeated with the utmost confidence. Then Garibaldi made | 


| 





cola, a bridge of boats destroyed by the Neapolitans, As the two bodies ad- 


treating into the fortress of Capua. The twodetachments followed till close 
to the end of an olive wood which borders the Campo—a kind of glacis 
front of Capua. Arrived there, the guns of the fortress opened out. 
object of the reconnaissance being obtained, the troops received orders to 
fall back, which they did without losing a single man.” [‘Tiirr resolved to 
take Cajazzo; and for this purpose he sent cuccessively two columns © 
three hundred each over the Calore, and they were instructed to swoop upon 
the place on the 19th, which was done.] 

“A look at the map will show that a network of roads leads from Caserta, 
Santa Maria, and Aversa, towards the river, thus affording the facility af 
making demonstrations on several points. There is, first of all, to the night 
the road from Caserta towards Cajazzo. It leads along the defile formee by 
the mountains of Caserta and the isolated group of St. Angelo, till within « 
couple of miles from the point where the passage is, or rather was, across 
the river. The next is that running from Santa Maria in a due Northerly 
direction to St. Angelo, and to the passage called Scapo di Formicola. 
road is separated by the ridge of St. Angelo from the first-named yond, We 

ut 


the ridge of St. Angelo, and unites with it close to the point where = 
comes out of the defile. The third, to the left, is the main road from Sat a 
Maria to Capua, running in a North-westerly direction, and forming ® 


| . ; : { 
- . aco. angle of 25 degrees with that of St. Angelo; almost parallel to it runs 
** The people of Palermo, who showed no fear in face of those who bom- | “ om P 


railway line from Santa Maria to Capua. ‘Then comes the main roa salle 
Aversa to Capua, which, leaving Santa Maria to the right passes Contin’ 
and the Royal hunting-house close by, unites at La Foresta with the The 
running from the sea shore, and then proceeds along the river to Capua. be 
three last-named roads—namely, that from Santa Maria to Capua, rod 
railway line, and the road from Aversa enter Capua at the same pe 
that is, close to the river in the Western angle. The town itself 1s bull 
entirely on the left bank of the river, and is protected by regularly forti 
bastions, while it is skirted behind by the river. ; : 
“In order to make a diversion and thus facilitate the taking of Cajaza 
the real object of operations, the demonstration was to be made from @ 
these roads. The Brigade Saulis, with two guns, was to advance — 
extreme right on the road from Caserta, and engage the enemy Popes - 
towards the passage of Cajazzo and a ford which lies between this an on 
passage of Formicola. The Brigade Eber, starting from Santa Maria, ¥# 
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to demonstrate against this latter, to effect a junction with the Brigade | lowing circumstances, At the great Salerno trial, Ghio was present as 
Saulis to the right, and at the same time assist in the demonstration against | witness, and was charged in open court by Nicotera as having murdered 
a on the high road from Santa Maria to Capua. Colonel Rustow, with thirty-five of his men, after the unsuccessful battle of the insurgents, and 
six battalions and two guns, was to advance towards Capua and occupy | jn cold blood. Nicotera went to Garibaldi, and said that unless he were 
the enemy, while on the road from Aversa to Capua Golonel Spangaro Was | arrested he would kill him. The order was immediately given, and exe- 
with two battalions to La Foresta and operate in that direction. The vitell. aul Ghib awaits Wis Seusbanestin’ ° ? 
elie for all was not to compromise their men, but do just sufficient to : In ’ eoesr" atop oe = - mich G wibaldi hs —_— 
foree the enemy to concentrate his forees on the different threatened points. ne the prov inces through which Garibald a ne oe action Is 
were to be ready at 6 a.m. in the morning of St. Gennaro, threatened. At St. Antonio, about nine miles distant from Naples, tu- 
« As every column acted independently and had its own scope, you must mults occurred, Some_priests and a portion of the National Guard deo- 
not expect a picture of an ensemble of operations, but only scraps of inci- clared in favour of the King. At Borino, close to the frontier, Captain 
dents as they occurred on the different points. To begin by the right, the | Dowling, who had been sent to quell some outbreaks, has just returned, 
jeade Saulis advanced towards the passage of Cajazzo. When it de- | and states that he was fired upon by Neapolitan troops, and that the 
pouched from the defile, it found that the enemy held with two companies a | National Guard declined to act against them. The roads in the vicinity 
farmhouse situated just —— to the ford, while on the other side of the | of Naples are thronged with banditti, and no person leaves the town un- 
river two guns were pose to oppose the passage. There is u row of poplars less “ armed to the teeth.” It is useless to disguise from you the fact 
and underwood which runs along the river just on that point. These were that tee siete one i sentin Tiare Gin Gon teeth uillity of the city 7 
occupied by a battalion of riflemen. Higher up were two other guns and a TI ty ea *8 >I wis as’ 191, 1 pach b ri leaf ; d ! th a t 
battalion of riflemen to defend the spot against an attack on the left flank, aad) ale Coe re = Oe ee y . oo 
while behind and further down the river considerable masses of troops were | POY™S little sheep-bell, which has been bleating out for the last half- 
concentrated. General Tiirr commanded in person on this side.”’ | hour the interesting fact that St. Januar ius has worked the miracle. Al} 
* While this was going on, Garibaldi, who had just returned from Pa- the forts are firing, and wisely too, for St. Januarius and the Madonna 
Jermo, where the withdrawal of Depretis, the Pro-Dictator, had called him, | stand higher in the affection and estimation of the masses than the Al- 
came up, and about the same time a part of the Brigade Eber appeared on mighty himself. Padre Gavazzi was right last Sunday—the saint will 
theslopes of St. Angelo. It had started from Santa Maria and reached St. | work the miracle, be sure of that; but we could scarcely have foreseen 
Angelo without finding any trace of the enemy, exeept when its advanced | that it would be wrought so early as nine o'clock in the morning. This 
came to the river, when the Neapolitans opened out from two rifled is regarded as a sper al proof of the satisfaction of the saint with Gari- 
guns at the Seapo a Formicola, and from two others on the height just baldi : but what of Francis Il.2 Won't he consider the saint a humbug 
ahove it, where an isolated house stands called Casina di Palumbara. This |,’ s 'T] ate 8 mpliance of the priests will @ ro ae 
height comes down close to the opposite bank of the river, while the heights for evermore he prudent compitance ot the prens Me a i. 
of St. Angelo come likewise close down on the left bank. ‘The road thus is, anything else could have done to pees order and to maintain t 
as it were, in a defile almost at a pistol-shot from the battery opposite, | 804 feeling of the vulgar towards Garibaldi; and I dave say that a wise 
It was impossible for a force unprovided with artillery to pass without ex- | use will be made of the miracle,—Letters from Italy. 
ing itself to heavy losses. It was, therefore, decided to leave two bat- 
talions on the road, partly to keep the enemy’s attention engaged, and 
partly toeodperate with the column towards Capua, while the rest took the 
mountain road. 


Turis, 
The Marquis of Pallavicino, and Count Vimereati de Vencenti arrived 
at Turin early in the week from Naples; the first was an envoy from 
“The mountain road, after crossing the ridge, runs along the steep and Garibaldi ; the second had been on a mission to him. On Tuesday the 
tolerably wooded sides of the mountain called there Foresta di San Vito. | King received the Marquis, and on W ednesday that gentleman left Turin 
Having put himself into connexion with the column to the right, General | for Naples. The Opinione says—* Signor Pallavicino has left for Na- 
Garibaldi came up soon after from the plain, where he had been observing | ples. He had been entrusted by Garibaldi with a mission here, to 
the enemy’s position. The movement of this column having been observed | which it was casy to foresee the King could not assent.” 
from Capua, several large columns of infantry and cavalry, besides a bat- | It was stated on Wednesday, that the King was about to leave for 
tery of artillery, were seen approaching in haste to support the forces eon- | Bologna. . 
centrated on these points. ‘Towards noon, General Tiirr sent the order to | Advices from Turin state that General Schmidt has been allowed to 
the Brigade Saulis to retire, the news having arrived that the operation | Joayo for Switzerland e viving his word never to bear arms against 
towards Cajazzo had been successful, and that Catabene and his riflemen | ~¥ ages - papas me Oe oe , oe nae a 
: » fr a P : "| Italy again. He was accompanied to the frontier by an officer of Gen- 
had driven the enemy from that position. In this retreat, which was ef- Ae 4 ™ . : ave fi l G ral Schmid 
fected in perfect order, Baron Gozzo, « Sicilian gentleman, who has been darmerie, The Gazette de Savot says that w 1en Genera ' chmidt was 
withus since the entrance into Palermo, seeing a wounded man close to the | 5€@t out to Italy he was accompanied by two Sardinian officers, sent for 
river’s bank, went out and put him on his shoulder, and was almost within | the purpose of securing him from the indignation of the people 
the line when a rifle ball hit him through the thigh, shattering it to pieces, * On arriving at Lanslebourg,”’ says the Savoy urd paper, **the officers: 
He was.a great favourite with all, and his loss, which is probable, would be | informed General Schmidt that he was forbidden, under pain of death, ever 
universally regretted. again to set foot on Italian soil. The arrival of the prisoner became known, 
“When the Neapolitans saw that our riflemen retired, they took courage, | but gave rise to no disorder in the town; but in one of the three diligences 
and came down to the edge of the river, shouting ‘ Viva il Re !’—nay, three | Which arrived together we are informed that there happened to be arn: 
ofthem swam across to turn the farm-house which had afforded ‘a point Englishman, who, on hearing the General's name pronouneed, declared 
@appui to our riflemen. Garibaldi, seeing this, gave the order to occupy the | that he would not travel with this new Haynau, and asked for pistols in 
house and keep the Neapolitans within due bounds, ‘I'wenty riflemen and | order to fight a ducl with him, The travellers present, having with difi~ 
twenty of the Swiss company of the Brigade Eber were sent down, who | Culty calmed down the Englishman 8 exasperation, declared unanimously 
deared the shore in less than ten minutes, in spite of the heavy eannonade | that they would not have Schmidt as a travelling companion, and he was, 
hich was opened upon them, and which soon set the whole house in a | obliged to alight and to take a carriage to himself,” 
blue. Towards two p.m., this brigade likewise received the order to with- | France anp PrepMont 
draw. The Neapolitans, as soon as they saw the movement, began shelling, pa . - . aa i > 
and with so accurate an aim that several shells burst right amidst the troops, | Phe Deutsche Aligemcine Zeitung, of the 21st instant, contains the 
but by a miracle hurt not a single man. ’ | following important article— 
= advance on the high road from Santa Maria to Capua had likewise ; ' - ** Leipsic, September 30. 
begun soon after the others. The Neapolitans followed their usual tactics, | .. _ When the Italian question was under diseussion by the German Ne- 
drawing the advancing column within the range of the guns of the fortress. | ton! Union at Coburg, on the Sth instant, the second day of its sittings, 
They succeeded better than ever before, for onc of the brigades engaged got | formation came thr ugh a telegram that a frosh ecssion of territory to 
out of hand, and advanced without order till it came within range. Fra vce had und mubtedly been stipulated by l iedmont. Professor Gineomo 
mt only of the guns of the fortress, but likewise had to sustain an | Lignana, of Bologna, a member of the Italian Parliament, who was present 
ive return which the enemy made with artillery and cavalry, | ®* the sitting, gave then and there the assurance that no such agreemeut for 
Th vain did our two guns try to oppose the superior force; the commander | “ ding more territory to France was in existence ; and, considering that his 
being wounded, and many of the artilleryme nand horse 8, the guns had to — feelings eo ate outraged by as ra c, Senmetente ly se legraphed to the 
bedragged back by the infantry. The brigade Tuppi was sent in support, Sardinian Ambassador at Paris, Signor Nigra, to know what truth there 
but, unfortunately, its commander was mortally wounded in the very out. | ¥@S im the matter, After a few hours, though too late for communication to 
eet, This threw the colunin into confusion, and, for a moment, the enemy | the meeting, @ telegram from the Ambassador declared the news of any 
had time to retake part of the position lost, and burn the farmhouses, which fresh cession to be a pure fiction. Some days later, however, Lignani re- 
d been of great assistance to our menin their advance, But this wasonly | C¢i¥ed from the same Ambassador, Nigra, a letter, in which the writer de- 
for a short time, for order having been restored, the Neapolitans were again liberately, and with Count Cavour's sanction, denied categorically not enly 
driven back to the border of the olive wood, close to the glacis of the ‘for- the existence of any sur h treaty, but even the possibility of any further 
By two p.m. all was over on this side, too, but not without the loss | C¢ss!0" te France, We are enabled to publish this letter -~ ; 
ofabove ahundred men. The column to the left from La Foresta advanced ‘* «I have communicated your yesterday's despateh toCount Cavour. He 
similarly, but was more fortunate in keeping within its instructions, at- authorizes me, in his name and in the niost positive manner, to contradict 
trating the enemy's attention on that side, but without engaging im a the absurd rumour spread throughout Europe, that there exists between the 
combat. a Cabinets of Turin and Paris a seeret convention, having for its object a fresh 
“On the whole, our loss in wounded and dead amounted to 160 men, but | te?T#torial cession on the part of Sardinia to France. The words of Count 
the object of the movement was obtained by the taking of Cajazzo.”’ ’ Cavour, the Prime Minister of his Majesty King Victor Emmanvel, ave of 
King Frimcis keeps up his courago , 2 the official journal of Geets sufficient authority to render it unn Cessary for me to add any fresh assur- 
has published d + alte A ale situtin i Mini ~ , zs tl Pre ide _ 4 | anee; but if you think that after such a declaration a further one by me 
$i Vile, ecrees constituting a Ministry under the Presidency of | would be of any value, I will herewith-give you it in the most perfect and 
Mgnor Viloa, and ordering a state of siege to be proclaimed in all pro- | definitive manncr. In my former positivn in the Ministry of Foreigu Affairs 
vinees where the revolutionary struggle exists. Another decree | at Turin, and in my present capacity as the Ambassador of King Vietor 
cashiered all the officers of the Marine as guilty of high treason, with the | Eminanuel to the Emperor Napoleon, I have been ealled upon sinee the 
*xeeption only of those belonging to the Parthenope, who had come to | Crimean war to take part in all the negotiations having reference tothe 
Gaeta. Italian question. 1 now say to you with absolute certainty, that im these 
The same journal had also published proclamations adjuring the garri- | negotiations the question has never concerned any cession save that ef Savoy 
sone of Capua and the Citadel of Messina to remain firm against the order | 2" Niece. Whoever asserts the contrary calumniates both the Enmperos 
of things established by Garibaldi. A decree had been issued by the Sopeeem, Wp mins ve _ an roe a bie bighiy-cvtes med one 
King exiling Diese hichans : The new stipulation repress nted to exist is a mere fiction of Ltaly 8 eneTmies, 
7. and the documents cireulated in Europe upon that subject arc fabricated and 
Ixctpents ar Napes. absurd. For the rest you must know my personal conviction, and will be- 
The priests are always at the head of reactionary intrigues in this | lieve me when I declare to you that T would never represent a Government 





ages and three days ago, Garibaldi was obliged to order the arrest of in whose political programme the eession of even the smallest portion of 
-chbi Aho One oa ee - see alia ‘ shou » containe 
“2 Archbishap of Sorrento, Monsignore d’Appuzzo, who is now confined Italian ect! should be contained. ee 
in the prison of ie Hennsntte 5 ’ * * Your friend, Constantino Niwa. 
} oncordia. * * Paris, September 18, Ambassador at Paris.” 


rth mealosien*® “on ° . ° 
lading sa f a difh rent order, is Gavazzi, who has been _“ Respecting the authenticity of this letter, so important at the present 
+ nds of persons in an open space before the Royal pa- | time, and of which we have been empowered by Signor Lignana to make 
‘ had addressed the multitudes on the 11th and the 14th in- | whatever use we please, there can be no doubt, since it is lying before me 
with great effect, and been received with immense applause, | in the original. It especially contradicts the statement in the Zines, thet 











Peat’ steps which lead up to the collonade and church of 8, Francisco | « few days ago everything had been arranged between Turm and Paris fex 
‘Genera an additional cession of territory to France.” 
1Ghio has been arrested by order of Garibaldi, under the fol- ———— ™ a 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE IN GLASGOW. 

The annual session of the Social Science Association was opened on 
Monday, at Glasgow, by Lord Brougham, who delivered an address to 
the members in the City Hall. This address was of great length, mas- 
terly, elaborated, and devoted to several topics—beginning with the his- 
tory of party and the moral effect of party upon our statesmen, touching 
on education, temperance, the mode of proceeding with business in Par- 
liament, law reform, judicial statistics, sanitary affairs, strikes, taxation, 
and ending with praise of the policy which led to the French treaty. 

Lord Brougham’s style of treating these subjects is well known, but 
some passages, from this address may interest our readers, for their own 
sake, and independently of their value as specimens of Lord Brougham’s 
oration, and proofs of the persistent vigour of his mind— 

Progress of Social Science.—** We shall best ascertain the progress of our 
science by casting an eye over the history of the parties which have divided 
both the rulers and the people, and observing what attention was given to 
it, and how far it entered into their controversies, In the early part of the 
last century, after the restoration of peace with France, and the suppression 
of the first rebellion in Scotland, the contests of party turned chiefly upon 
personal grounds, whereof the chief was the proportions in which the power 
and the emoluments of office should be shared by the great families, and 
the individuals chiefly but not exclusively connected with them, or who 
had acquired distinction in Parliament. Ministries were formed, or even 
broken up, not upon any questions of policy, foreign or domestic, but upon 
the claims of some persons to office—nay, occasionally upon the claim of 
some individual to one particular office—and the continuance for many 
years, it might be, ofa single individual at the head of affairs, and his re- 
moval, formed the sole objects of the two great parties in the state, both of 
their chiefs in Parliament, and their adherents in the country. If mea- 
sures were considered, they were viewed only in their bearing upon the 
personal question, but the conduct of persons occupied all men’s minds 
far more than the merits of their policy, or its results upon the wel- 
fare of the community. It has often been observed that Sir R. Wal- 
pole had uncontrolled power for twenty years, and that yet no one great 
measure—no change in our institutions, either for good or evil--can be 
ascribed to him during that very long reign, His great merits as a ruler have, 
by all well-informed and considerate persons, been fully acknowledged. 
He saved the Revolution settlement, when assailed by the most formidable 
adversaries, with a majority of the clergy and landed interest; he kept 
England out of the German quarrels of two successive sovereigns ; and he 
preserved the peace with her most powerful neighbour. But the only mea- 
sures of which he was the author were his excise scheme, in which he was 
defeated by the devices of a faction acting on the multitude ; and his Spanish 
war, into which the same faction and the same mob forced him. That men 
of rare endowments flourished in these times—indeed of the highest quali- 
ties ever displayed in public life—is undeniable ; and that their talents fitted 
them for government in an extraordinary degree is as certain as that by their 
eloquence they were masters of debate. Besides Walpole, there was Pul- 
teney, of first-rate distinction as an orator, and Bolingbroke, according to all 
tradition, the very first of modern times. But their lives were in council 
devoted to the intrigues of party, in the senate to party eloquence, in office 
to preserving all things as ay had found them ; and when Lord Chatham, 
somewhat later, was at the head of aflairs, either in opposition or in the 
Ministry, not only were his whole attacks upon his adversaries confined to 

urely party grounds, but his own policy shows him so little in advance of 

is age that, as regarded France, it was grounded upon the narrow an- 
tiquated notion of natural enmity ; and as regarded America, upon the 
equally narrow and antiquated notion of natural sovereignty. To work out 
those great principles—to attack ail invasion of the one either in alliance 
or in war, and of the other in Government-—-was the object of his 
life. Yet so powerful is habit, such the force of routine, he seemed 
wholly unable to comprehend that it is our first duty by all means to cul- 
tivate peace with our nearest neighbours as the first of blessings to both na- 
tions, each beirg able to do the other the most good in amity, the most 
harm in hostility; but he could only see glory, or even safety, in the pre- 
carious superiority grasped by a successful man. In like manner, as often 
as the idea of American independence crossed his mind, he instantly and 
utterly rejected it as the destruction of our national existence, instead of 
wisely perceiving that to become the f.st friends of the colonies which we 
had first planted and long cherished un¢er our protection would benefit both 
ourselves and them the more by suffering them in their full growth, to be 
as independent as we had always been. Was Lord Chatham singular in these 
feelings? Not at all; but he was not at all wiser than others. 
can war had raged for years before the word of separation crossed the lips of 
any man in either House of Parliament, the mismanagement of the war and 
ill-treatment of the colonists being the only topics of attack upon the Go- 
vernment, from those whose avowed object was to prevent the necessity of 
separation. But out of this war, and this revolution arose fundamental dif- 
ferences of opinion upon the great questions of allegiance, of popular rights, 
and generally of civil liberty—opinions carried still further by the great re- 
volution (not unconnected with that event) which convulsed Europe a few 
years later; and parties became marshalled according to principles thus en- 
tertained by many, professed by more; and the end of the century was dis- 
tinguished, as had been the greater part of the century before, not by tlie 
absence of all party and personal combination, but by important principles 
in matters of church and state becoming the ground of attachment or oppo- 
sition to persons, or of the ties that hold parties together.”’ 

Improvement in the condition of the poorer classes.—* There can be no 
greater encouragement to our efforts in augmenting the comforts of the 
people than the high and pure gratification derived from the conviction that 
increase of happiness is attended with increase of virtue, that the good be- 
stowed makes men more worthy to receive and enjoy it. Nothing can be 
more gratifying in this, and in every other view, than the success of the 
great measure which the working classes themselves have lately adopted to 

rovide for their comfort, to husband their resources, and to protect them 

rom imposition, by the formation of codperative societies, and happily 
these have greatly multiplied, especially in the manufacturing districts of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Such societies are of two kinds. The one has 
for its immediate object to expend the income of each member to the best 
advantage for himself; the other to enable him to obtain the largest return 
for his capital and industry. Sixteen years ago, forty Rochdale artisans, 
desiring to establish a society of the first kind, amassed by a weekly sub- 
scription of 3¢. from each member, the sum of 28/., hired a room for a store 
laid in a stock of necessaries, and began to trade, selling not only to mem- 
bers but to all who would buy. The enterprise provoked laughter. A 
neighbouring shopkeeper boasted that he could carry away the whole stock 
in a wheelbarrow. Now, however, that single room is multiplied into many 
distinct shops, spread over the town, and the weekly vend of the society 
exceeds 27007. Every member must be the owner of five shares of 20s. each, 
the permitted maximum being a hundred such shares. The capital is paid 
in by small weekly or quarterly instalments. All the transactions of 


the society, whether purchases or sales, are for ready money, the entire 
absence of credit being the corner-stone of the institution. 
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eer 
tomer, whether member or stranger, is charged at the same price 
at the ordinary shops of the town; but at the end of each » 
ter a dividend of net profits is made, and he receives his bed 
according to the amount of his purchases. To arrive at net a 
the following deductions are made from the gross returns ; the t, 
price of the goods, the current expenses of the stores, including the 
wages of the manager and his assistants, rents, repairs, a proper allowance 
to a depreciation fund, and 5 per cent for interest on capital. The residue 
is the net profit, from which, however, before it is divided among the cus. 
tomers, at. per cent is deducted for the maintenance of a library and news: 
room. The society is governed by a committee elected from the mem 
which meets weekly, when it gives patient attention to all complaints, It 
real cause of dissatisfaction exists, it is removed; if the complainant js in 
error, he is reasoned with; and so successful has been the course taken by 
the committee that, although the arbitrators have been appointed from the 
first, pursuant to the Acts under which the association is registered, yet it 
has never been necessary, even in a single instance, to engage their ser. 
vices. The benefits derived by the individual in the expenditure of his jn. 
come upon this plan are manifold. It is enough to enumerate a few, First, 
antagonism of interest between buyer and seller is annihilated. Al} mo. 
tive, therefore, to adulteration, or in any way to lower quality, for the sake 
of diminishing price, is absent. No extra price is put on the goods to y 
the rent of shops in expensive situations, nor for the plate-glass or 
costly fittings, nor for the loss occasioned by the expensive articles in the 
windows to attract customers, nor for advertisements. Indeed, show is ql. 
together discarded, and while no cost is spared to insure high quality in the 
articles themselves, no money is wasted on the means of attraction, The 
exact price of the article, too, is very material. If the price is high, the 
customers’ returning profit is also high, and vice versi. But not only ec0- 
nomy is consulted, the improvement of the character and habits js ineal- 
culably promoted. The workman is stimulated to the exercise of self. 
control beyond his reach in ordinary circumstances. He must refrain from 
anticipating his income by running into debt, in order that he maybe 
able to pay ready money, and also to acquire capital; he is urged when 
he has these advantages clearly and forcibly set forth by his brother mem. 
bers, and more than all by the example of the body of which he forms one, 
Finding then strict economy a necessary consideration to his maintaining 
the rank to which he has aspired, he casts about that he may so exercise his 
thrift and abridge his expenditure, only in what is not essential to bealth 
and comfort, and soon discovers that his abstinence from drink and tobacco 
not only substracts nothing from his well-being, but greatly adds to it, But 
a working man, out of debt, acquiring capital, however slowly, and abstain- 
ing from stimulants, is on the road to happiness, and with a prospect of attain- 
ing it as bright as is vouchsafed to any citizen of the state, even the highest 
in the land. The second class of these institutions, namely, those which 
have for their object to enable each member to augment his income, are at 
present but few in number, and their experience has been short, At Roch- 
dale, a society was founded four or five years ago for spinning cotton yam, 
and weaving it into calico. The principal distinction as regards financial 
arrangements between the two classes is, that the net profits are divided 
among the artisans instead of the customers, each in proportion to bis or her 
wages, the wages being fixed according to the rate of payment in the mills 
of the district. The disastrous years of 1857 and 1858 sorely tried this in- 
fant establishment, but it weathered the storm successfully ; and although 
during a period of fifteen weeks no sales were effected, or sales only toa 
limited amount, yet the hands were never put upon short hours, altho 
the other mills of the town yielded in this respect to the pressure of the 
times. It is, however, far too early to predict success for coOperative socie- 
ties of this class with any degree of confidence, or to speak of them other- 
wise than as hopeful. It appears manifest, and the observation is import- 
ant, that codperation is not only distinct from communism or socialism, but 
repugnant to it, far more than to the ordinary course of trade, with which 
indeed it agrees in giving to every man the benefit of his own industry, skill, 
and economy.” 

Parliamentary Business.—“The greatest obstruction to the conduct of busi- 
ness in the two Houses of Parliament, particularly in the Commons, arises 
from the reluctance to fetter discussion either by rules binding upon the mem- 
bers, or by restraining the speakers in their addresses. Beside the question 
before the House, and on the merits of which a speech must always be regular, 
there are many questions in debating which great latitude is taken, so a8 to 
introduce topics quite foreign to the subject-matter itself. Thus upon a motion 
for adjournment, although the only matter in question is whether there 
shall be an adjournment or not, it is the inveterate habit to introduce any 
subject on which any speaker desires to be heard, however foreign to the 
question of adjourning. Now, the motion to adjourn either the House or 
the debate may be made at any time, and may be repeated any number of 
times. Then, as the rule is absolute that except in committees no Member 
shall speak more than once in any debate, he may evade this rule by 
moving an adjournment, and could only be prevented by the general up- 
roar which it would probably occasion from speaking again upon te 
question, under colour of supporting the motion to adjourn. Yet this 
really the only abuse of the motion to adjourn, which has hardly ever been 
committed. Upon this motion often repeated speeches are made and di- 
visions had, sometimes for the avowed purpose of defeating a measure 
supported by a vast majority, sometimes in order to delay its progress. It 
is to be observed that all obstructions of this kind, indeed of every 
kind, arise from the rights of a minority, however inconsiderable. If 
but a few persons league themselves together, they may occasion as grett 
a delay as if they composed a numerous and powerful body. The 
mere prolixity of speech is far from being the only cause of obstruction. 
The number of speakers is a very great cause. There are many members ® 
insignificant that, beyond a few of their own connexions, they are wholly un- 
known except to their constituents. But they desire to a first, because 
they would court these constituents, or impress them with a notion of thei 
importance ; next, because they consider that they gain general reputation 
by their speeches. It is, therefore, undeniable that the two causes of this 
excessive speaking—the speaking of members whose talents, information, ~4 
paar importance gives them no claim to be heard—are their re 

-arliament by bodies of electors, and the report of their speeches in the =| 
papers. ‘Thus the combination of small parties, the determination to “9 3 
whatever proceeds from certain quarters, the Government especially, ! 
whose hands soever it is placed, the desire to make their support of — 
quence, which, insignificant in itself, may be of moment when the On 
parties are equally balanced, and the countless numbers of endless speee 
without any merit, by persons of no mark, have of late times made 4 
House of Commons a byword as a place of talk and not of werk, the caricature 
of a popular assembly— 

* Where policy is busied all night long 

In setting right what faction has set wrong; 

Where flails of oratory thresh the floor , 

That yields them chaff and dust, and nothing more.” f the 
. . . « The subject forced itself upon the reluctant consideration 5 oe 
House twelve years ago, when it was referred to a Committee preside es 
by the present Speaker, and which had the great benefit of his predecess a 
testimony and opinions; and some years later another inquiry was © 
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quoted by our able and excellent colleague, Sir J. Pakington. Both these 
seg examined the matter toa considerable extent, and obtained impor- 
t information as well as suggestions, but neither showed any remarkable 
holdness in dealing with the subject. They appeared to shrink from any 
ition which involved a material change in the ng orders, yet the 
which they have left on record must needs lead to those 
alterations 80 much dreaded by them in the manner of conducting 
business. Lord Eversley’s opinion must have been known to the 
ittee of 1848. le retains it fully at the present day, and 
the report plainly adopts it, that at the root of the evil is the great mass of 
svate business, which exhausts the Members in the morning, and leads to 
eit absenting themselves from seven to ten o’clock in the evening, so 
that they are ; : - 
anity of being heard, and on such motions to deliver their speeches, 
ae h they had no opportunity of doing before. Besides this effect of 
private business stated by Lord Eversley, it is liable to another objection— 


their ignorance of law, especially of the rules of evidence. 


manifest im rovement, therefore, would be the adoption of the resolutions 
Jaid before the Lords in 1845, and again this year, upon the plan suggested 

the Duke of Wellington as long ago as 1834, and then acted upon to the 
extent of altering a bill, and providing that a joint Committee of the two 


One great and 


should be conclusive, leaving each House to deal with the bill ia all other re- 
at its plecsure. This was the happy suggestion of that great man, 
first captain of the age, and one of the first statesmen. He did me the 
honour of asking my aid and codperation in working out the details. We 
we our plan, which was applicable to all bills, as well as the one 
under consideration, and we again brought it forward in 1837, when the 
new standing orders were proposed by me, he being of opinion that we 
should carry the more effectual measure, and when told that we should be 
defeated in the Committee to whom the matter was referred, he said, 
‘Never mind; let us try, and if beaten we can retreat upon the lesser plan,’ 
We were beaten; the lesser plan was adopted; it forms the rule of both 
Houses—the Commons having for some years refused it, but aftewards passed 
it with a material improvement. The larger measure, which we had in vain 
endeavoured to carry, aided by Lord Ellenborough (for whose great ta- 
Jents and manly nature, so congenial to his own, the Duke ever entertained 
the highest respect) is once more before the Lords, and, if adopted by both 
Houses, it will afford the greatest relief to each, at once removing the load 
of private business, and mightily abridging that of public also. But a fur- 
ther curtailment of all legislative labour is to be obtained from the more 
careful preparation of bills before their introduction into either House, in- 
stead of keeping all secret till they are brought in, and thus launching them 
with all the defects produced by ignorance, oversight, and want of skill— 
defects which might be remedied by previously consulting able and learned 
acquainted with the several subjects. The committee of the Law 
owe he Society have, in many remarkable instances, shown how bene- 
ficial such previous discussion may prove, and such a body commands the 
means of bringing various experience and knowledge to bear on measures 
proposed beyond what any individual or even any Government board ean 
After reducing the business within a narrow compass, and reliev- 
Members from the labour of Committees, the diminishing the number 
of stages through which each bill must pass, and thereby excluding needless 
debate and removing the pretext for debating, seems absolutely necessary. 
At present, there are in the Commons eighteen questions which must be put, 
besides all those in Committee, before a bill can pass and be sent to the 
Lords; and upon each question, a debate of any length, or on any matter 
connected, or supposed to be connected, with the subject, may be raised. 
Is it not plain that the whole matter might be as thoroughly discussed as is 
desirable upon much fewer questions on the three readings and the vote to 
pass, and perhaps on the leave to bring in, which is not required in 
the Lords, where, indeed, the first reading is also allowed by courtesy, 
amounting practically to a right? The length of debates would pro- 
bably be thus increased, and their adjournment rendered more fre- 
quent. But a rule should be adopted against adjourning more than 
twice. Some further restrictions upon motions of adjournment seem 
= necessary ; and can any one doubt that it would be safe to forbid 
repetition of such motions when more than a certain proportion of those 
present had not supported the first proposal? The Committee in 1848 ex- 
amined evidence from France upon the cloture (stopping the debate), and 
from the United States upon the previous question, amounting to the cloture, 
and on the restriction of speeches to one hour. In France, the cloture is 
often proposed and oniah It is most positively stated by experienced 
persons to have no effect whatever in restraining freedom of discussion. That 
measures are first considered in the bureaux, and that this somewhat 
the occasion for debate, may be admitted. But what passes in the 
bureaux is secret, and therefore not reported ; and, for the same reason, very 
little debating takes place. The American plan of closing a debate, if the 
majority so decide, and of limiting all speeches to one hour, is represented 
as approved of by all parties in successive Congresses since it was established 
twenty years ago, as having not only greatly expedited business, but made 
speeches more impressive, more argumentative, and more confined to the 
subject, as having given rise to no discontent whatever in any party, and 
% having been universally popular in the country. If there were no 
question of social improvement, no desire of amendment of the law; ifthe 
name of social science were no more heard, and the thing occupied men’s 
minds no more, there isa paramount interest to beconsulted, a great catastro- 
phe to be warded off. ‘The cause of constitutional regimen is in jeopardy ; the 
continuance of free, that is of Parliamentary, Government is at stake. .. . . 
t us not be too sure that a regimen differing in little but the name from 
absolute Government might not be gradually introduced among us under 
shelter of the ery, ‘ Anything is better than the Session of 1860.’ If, how- 
ever, from that Session we have derived little benefit to our great cause of 
social science, we have at least received the lesser advantage of salutary 
Warnings; and of these, two are of considerable practical importance. In 
the first place, the necessity of a Minister of Justice has become manifest ; 
What before was deemed highly expedient is now plainly shown to be requi- 
site. Itcan hardly be doubted that any one of the late failures, of which all 
men now complain, would have been prevented had we possessed the inesti- 
mable advantage of a department responsible for carrying the measures judi- 
ay sel » and with care and skill prepared. No one can deny that, 
mS ony the most remarkable instance, the Bankruptcy Bill, dismembered 
e Provisions which were little more than enactments, but formed a 
fete an appalling mass, relieved from the clauses most aay ty and 
ntrusted to those who had no other work, and were answerable for its pas- 
pomp the Commons, would have reached the Lords in time to be 
nsidered and adopted—if, indeed, it had not, as most probably would have 
= . e case, n first brought into the Lords at a period when 
y had little to do, and the Commons were overwhelmed, or acted 


&sifthey felt overwhelmed, with work. The like would have happened 
every one of the other law bills, as well those which failed as those 
passed in debate, or with an amount of discussion barely decent. But 
uctin : given of such a department's importance in con- 
& the important duty of deciding in the exercise of the high and deli- 
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extremely ill-performed from the inexperience of the members and | 


ut upon moving adjournments in order to have an | 
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cate prerogative of mercy. Does any one now affect to doubt that this should 
be vested in a lawyer? The whole subject of a department of justice has long 
been in the hands of our able learned, and excellent colleague, the late 
Chancellor of Ireland, who, indeed, obtained the sanction of the Commons 
to a resolution which he moved ; and we may truly affirm that no reflecting 
person now entertains any doubt upon the question, except as to whether 
the undivided responsibility of a single Minister should not be preferred to 
the advantage derived from the concurrence of several, and from the greater 
weight thus possessed, as well as the fuller investigation of difficult ques- 
tions.” 

Education.—‘** The subject was brought before Parliament by our col- 
league, Sir J. Pakington, in an admirable speech, urging the claims of 
Ragged Schools to a share of the Privy Council grant. The refusal to assist 
in preventing pauperism and crime by diligently educating and training the 
class of children from whom vagrants and criminals are bred, is perhaps one 
of the greatest economical, let us rather say social, mistakes ever committed. 
It is un abdication of the most imperative duties of a State, that of helping 
those who cannot help themselves, as well as the self-destructive impolicy of 
withholding a little outlay in schooling from those on whom they must after- 
wards spend largely in the way of gaols and workhouses. We shall, no doubt, 
have Miss Carpenter's protest added to ours in this momentous question, 


L t | The whole reformatory measures are intimately connected with this subject, 
Houses should examine the whole facts, and that their report on them | ‘ 








and the success of these with female offenders is now clearly proved in the 
diminution of their crimes. The diminution of other offences, it is to be 
hoped, has taken place likewise; but a disturbing influence of a kind deeply 
to be lamented has operated from the impolitic restricting of the remunera- 
tion of witnesses. The case of juvenile offences affords the strongest reason 
for extending to adults the reformatory system so ably and satisfactorily ex- 
ep by Captain Crofton, at our Liverpool meeting. Its success in Ire- 
and has been complete.” 

Sir John Pakington, in a speech brimming over with expressions of 
affectionate reverence for Lord Brougham, moved a vote of thanks, which 
Lord Ardmillan seconded in a similar strain, and the meeting carried by 
acclamation. 

The proceedings on Tuesday opencd with an address from the Lord 
Advocate on Jurisprudence, a very considerable essay on law. Then 
the sections assembled—Lord Brougham presiding over the section on 
international statistics: Sir James Shuttleworth in that on Education ; 
Mr. Arthur Kinnaird in that on Punishment and Reformation; Lord 
Ebrington in that on Public Health; Sir James Tennent in that on 
Social Economy ; Mr. Walter Buchanan in that relating to Commercial 
matters. 

After Sir James Shuttleworth had made his epening speech in the 
education section, Lord Brougham made some characteristic remarks— 

**It is now many years—I won't say how many—since I took occasion in 
the House of Commons to make a declaration which has been much remem- 
bered and much cited since—that the schoolmaster was abroad. (Laughter 
and applause.) The phrase, I have said, has been remembered and cited ; 
and why? Because it was the expression of a fact, and a very important 
fact at that time and sinee. And I said, that the schoolmaster being abroad, 
I had no fear whatever of another person who had been said to be abroad in 
these times—I mean the soldier. think that with the schoolmaster, with 
his primer in his hand, I would meet, for the benefit of society, the soldier 
with his sword. (Loud applause.) But I will now add another declaration 
—a phrase also embodying a fact, and an important fact; but I fear not of 
so hopeful a nature as the other. If the schoolmaster is abroad, the work- 
master is also abroad, and he counteracts the schoolmaster, which I have 
no fear of the soldier doing.”’ 

In the evening, the Lord Provost entertained the Members of the 
Congress at a conversazione, 

On Wednesday evening a meeting of working men was held in the 
Glasgow City Hall, to engage their services in promoting social science, 
There were present among others the Lord Advocate, Mr, Arthur Kin- 
naird, Dr, Craik, M. Garnier Pagés, M. Desmarets, and M. Louis Blane. 
Lord Brougham made a speech to the working men, in which he said— 

“That you should take part, my friends and fellow-workmen, let me call 
you, for I myself have been a working man all my life. (Cheevs.) I began 
work many more than the sixty years that I have mentioned ago. I began 
work, and from that hour to this I have constantly been, like yourselves, a 
working man; and to be a working man will I continue as long as Provi- 
dence bless me with health of body and strength of mind to continue my 
avocations. (Loud cheers.) And I claim no merit for this, I like it. It 
has become my second nature. It has become my habit, I cannot possibly 
lay it aside ; I do not see why I should lay it aside; if I see any reason—if 
I see that the public would be better served by my laying it aside, then I 
would lay it aside and take the ease which I have earned, or thought I had 
earned, | But till I find that I can work no longer, or that there is any good 
reason why I should work no longer, work I shall, and work I will, as long 
as work Lean. (Loud cheers.) As for you, my friends and fellow-work- 
men, we belong to the same class, and I only hope and trust that you will 
continue to have that health with which I have been previously blessed, and 
continue to be able to work, as I am sure willing to work, like me, you will 
continue to be. (** lear, hear,” and loud cheers.) Now, I am about to 
propose to youa resolution. Though I have dealt very much in generals, I 
think it better to propose to you a resolution which will meet, I think, the 
exigencies of the case, and give you an opportunity of declaring what I may 
venture to call your adhesion to our great movement of social science—of 
our great pursuit—of that which is for the interests of all men, of all classes 
of the community alike, without distinction—I propose to you that you 
should resolve— 

“That working men, by giving attention to the principles of social science, 
and communicating to this Association facts relative thereto coming under 
their own observation, will aid in the diseovery of laws on the observance of 
which depends the welfare of all classes of the community.” 

M. Garnier Pagés spoke in French, and M. Desmarets addressed them 
in English. When he mentioned the name of M. Louis Blanc in cordial 
terms, the whole meeting rose and cheered vociferously, and Lord 
Brougham shook hands with the accomplished exile. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The Prince arrived at Niagara on the 14th of September. 
can news-letter says— 

** At the Falls the Prince received an address from the magistrates of the 
county. The Fall was beautifully lighted up with blue lights and Bengal 
fires, producing a splendid effect. On Saturday Blondin was to cross on 
the rope, the Prince was to inspect the suspension bridge, and a boat was to 
be sent over the Falls. It was expected that the royal party would remain 
at the Falls two or three days. The weather during the week has been cold 
and wet, but on Saturday it was beautiful and warm, The Prince will go 
from New York vp the Hudson, stopping awhile at West Point, reaching 
Albany on the 16th. IIe goes to Boston on the 17th, in a car fitting up ex- 
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ly for him, to which will be attached a regal smoking car. Reaching 
Boston on the 17th, he will remain until the 19th, getting to Portland on 
the 20th. The Chicago committee accidentally dropped the fact that there 
would be given a grand ball to the Prince, whereupon the duke said in that 
case tlie Prince would not go to Chicago at all, or anywhere, unless they 
eonformed strictly to his programme. He will, after visiting St. Louis, go 
wack to Jilinois, and spend four days in grouse shooting.” 

Before he left Canada the Prince of Wales was again insulted by the 
Orange faction. Even at Toronto, where the Mayor had undertaken to 
prevent any demonstration, an Orange flag was flaunted in the Duke's 
fare at the landing-place, and the Orange arch in King Street, 
which was otherwise unobjectionable, was adorned by a portrait of King 
William III., as he appeared when crossing the Boyne. The Duke of 
Neweastle rebuked the Mayor severely, and that functionary explained, 
but his explanation, though accepted, did him no credit. On the morn- 
ing ef the 9th, as the Prince was driving to church, the mob seized the 
horses and carriage when they were near the Orange arch, and endea- 
voured by main force to drag the vehicle under the arch. The coach- 
man resisted by every means in his power, the Duke of Newcastle en- 

ging him, and finally, by lashing the horses and using his whip 
freely upon the mob, he succeeded in disengaging the carriage and reach- 
ing the church. The Orangemen have erected three arches over the 
railway to Collingwood, under which the Prince must pass in the cars to 
seach that place. It was by such stratagems that this warfare was con- 
ducted. A letter recording the proceedings on the 10th, says— 

“The Prince spent today in a trip to Collingwood and intermediate 
places. There were only twenty of us upon the train besides the Prince 
and his immediate suite. Nothing of special interest transpired until they 
reachod Aurora, at which place there were three arches, one of which was 
an Orange arch, and was literally covered with the colours and insignia of 
the order. The Duke did not notice it until the Prince called out, * You're 
caught at last, Duke—you have got to go under Uncle William at last,’ 
which occasioned great merriment among the party. By the arch stood the 
master and members of the lodge, the former holding the banner in his hand. 
At Holland landing there was another Orange arch, on which were two 
paintings—one of the Queen and one of King William—and the inscription 
* Loyal! Orange Lodge, 1693.’ The train did not stop, however, but pro- 
ceeded to Collingwood.” 

At a mecting of the masters of the various Orange lodges in the district 
of Toronta, held yesterday, the following resolution was passed, moved 
by N. C. Gowan, and seconded by ‘Thomas M’ Lean— 

* Resolved, by the Masters of the various Orange lodges in the district of 
Toronto, that, while events have recently occurred tending to excite the 
Orangemen of this district, we cannot but regret that a few persons who are 
not in connexion with the order, forgetful of the sanetity of the holy Sab- 
bath, did, without the consent or knowledge cither of the Master or of the | 
<ommittee which has charge of the Orange arch, place thereon certain ban- 
ners, surreptitiously obtained from one or more of the Orange halls of this 
«ity, and which banners were taken down at the direction of the chairman 
of the Arch Committee, and not as represented in some of the city papers by 
order of the Mayor or police; and while regretting that an institution based 
on devoted attachment to the Sovereign and fidelity to the Constitution as by 
daw established should be slighted by an authority of the empire, we cannot 
thut af the same time express our hearty congratulations at the arrival of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales among us. 

** A true copy. Jonn Carn, District Master.” 


Che Court. 


“Tue Querrn and the Prince Consort embarked at Gravesend on Saturday 
evening, in their steam yacht, and proceeded to Antwerp, escorted by 
three Government steamers. ‘The squadron anchored off the Nore for 
the night, and sct sail again in the morning, reaching Antwerp at six 
‘o'clock on Sunday evening. Lord John Russell was the Secretary of 
State in attendance. From Antwerp, her Majesty went by railway 
through Cologne and Coblentz to Frankfort, where she arrived on Mon- 
day evening. Here her Majesty was received by the Princess of Prussia 
and the Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden. Resting at Frankfort for 
the night, the Queen received the burgomasters on Tuesday, and then 
proceeded by Aschatienburg to Coburg. é 


Che Aletropalis. 

The rioters in St. George’s-in-the-Fast have recommenced the cam- 
paign; the assigned cause being the absence of Mr. Bryan King and the 
inability of the curate to control or conciliate the mob, A meeting has | 
censured Mr, Churchwarden Thompson, for insulting the parishioners by 
“ closing the church gates and placing the entrance under surveillance,” 
and for refusing to call a parish meeting. Yesterday Mr. Selfe had to 
hear a case of brawling in church. 








Two brothers, John and Daniel Sullivan, both young men, were convicted 
at the Middlesex Sessions on Monday, of theft: John who had not been 
convicted before, to three months’ imprisonment, and Daniel, an old thief, 
to three years penal servitude. ‘Then occurred a strange scene. John 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Why not make us both alike?”’ The Judge, Mr. Payne— 
“No, that would be unjust. You are not so bad as your brother.” Daniel 
Sullivan. ‘‘ You may give me six years if you like.” Mr. Payne—“ No, I 
shall not alter the sentence.”” Daniel Sullivan—* Then take that’? (at the 
same moment throwing a heavy shoe at the learned judge, which fortunately 
missed him, and fell beside him on the bench), Upon this the prison officer, 
Merrick, who was in the dock, seized hold of Daniel Sullivan, when the 
other prisener rushed upon him, striking him a violent blow in the mouth, 
while the mother and sister of the prisoners, who were in the gallery of the 
court, stamped, screamed, clapped their hands, and eried out, ‘* Bravo! give 
it him! murder him!” and the utmost excitement ensued. Several police- 
men then jumped over into the dock, when a general fight ensued, and it 
was with difliculty that the two prisoners were removed to the cells. 


Farther evidence has been taken in the case of the Stepney murder, be- 
fore the Thames Police Magistrate, and the tendency of it is to implicate 
Mullins still further. A piece of wood, cut from the floor of the room where | 
the body was found, and bearing on its surface the mark of a footprint in 
blood, was exhibited in court, and the nailmarks were found to correspond 
exactly with the nails in the sole of an old boot found ina dusthole at 
lodgings occupied by Mullins. A woman saw the old boot thrown out of 
Mullins’s window into a back yard. A silver pencil-case, having spots of 
blowd upon it, delivered to the police by a barman who had bought it of Mrs. | 
Mullins, was identified as the property of Mrs. Emsley by her niece. Two | 
Zeases found in the parcel, whose whereabouts was pointed.out by Mullins, 








a 
were identified. Michael Gaffney said Mullins had promised to come to hi 
house to do some plastering work, on the 14th, the morning after the m ; 
der. ‘He expected Mullins early on the following morning, but he pn, 
came until one o’clock in the afternoon, On that day, Mullins put up 
paper-hangings, and appeared in a very excited state, and put some ofthe 
yaper up topsyturvy. Mullins did not go on with his work as he oy ht to 
save done. A man named Rowland came to assist Mullins, On 
following Friday, while they were at work, Rowland said he had heard of 
murder of an old lady in the Grove Road, and he wondered whether jt = 
old Mrs. Emsley. Mullins said, ‘I have heard something about it myself,’ 
Rowland finished Mullins’s work and went out. Upon his return, Rowlan, 
said, ‘I’m blowed if it is not true about the old —. Rowland and the 
prisoner then went out together, and proceeded to the Vicar of Wakefield 
publichouse, where some women were talking about the murder,”’ 

Rowland collected rent for Mrs. Emsley. He said he saw Mullins on the 
Friday, the 16th, when they had some conversation about the murder 
When witness spoke of it, he saw that the prisoner’s countenance changed. 

Mr. Wontner—*“ In what way?” 

Rowland—“ He seemed very much alarmed and terrified. A pallid hue 
came over his face. Witness went to Mr. Gaffney’s, and found: that the 
work had been very carelessly done, When he spoke of the murder, he 
(witness) did not know then that it was Mrs. Emsley who was murdered 
jie went out when he heard who it was. On his return, he stated to Mul. 
lins who it was, when he appeared extremely excited, and said, ‘ Let us 
have something to drink.’ They went into the Queen's Head, in the Cam. 
bridge Road, where they had some rum, His hand trembled very much, 
and he shook violently, Witness saw him on the Wednesday before he was 
apprehended.” 

Nir. Wontner—‘! Did you say anything to him about the murder?’ 

Rowland—*“ I said to him, ‘ I have heard nothing about the murderer of 
Mrs. Emsley,’ and observed, ‘ Mullins (looking at him full in the faee), I 
have strong suspicions of the man, and I have him in my eye now, [wil] 
never lose sight of him till the perpetrator of this diabolical murder is dis. 
covered,” 

Mr. Wontner—“ Did he make any remark >” 

Rowland—** He said, ‘I also suspect a man, and am watching him no.” 
He then beeame anxious to leave me, and wanted to go away,” 

The inquiry was again adjourned until Tuesday. 


Emma Padfield, a young woman, is in custody on a charge of slaying her 
illegitimate child. She had been confined in June at the house of a la- 
bourer at Ilammond’s Cottages, Lea Bridge. A month last Monday, she left 
the house with the child, saying she was about to take it to her sister-in- 
law ; she returned late without the child, and went the next morning toa 
situation, One day last week the body of a child was found in a cesspool, 
near the house, floated to the surface by the rising of the Lea. One arm 
was missing ; but the labourer’s wife identified the body by a mark, An 
inspector discovered the girl at Notting Hill, and in her boxes founda 
child’s petticoat which the labourer’s wife also identified. The girl is r- 
manded, 

Samuel Owen, ‘ professor of music,’ and a Sunday stump orator, who 
makes collections in Hyde Park after delivering political discourses, was 
arrested on Sunday on a charge of soliciting alms. The case was proved by 
the evidence of a policeman, and Owen admitted that evidence to be cor- 
rect. After his preachment, he invited his hearers to give him money. 
The constable told him that if he took money he must be arrested. He did 
not heed the advice, and spent a night in the station-house. The Marl- 
borough Street Magistrate, however, unwilling to be hard upon a first of- 


| fence, let him go, telling him that, if brought up again, the law would be 


enforeed. 

William Rose has been committed for trial on a charge of robbing Mm. 
Annie Wood, a widow, of watches and jewellery. Rose gained the widow's 
contidence by telling her he was a son of Alderman Rose, and that he was 
ill-treated by a stepmother. He went to her house, dined with her, rode 
out with her, was l’enfant de la maison. One day he was left alone, and 
he carried off the property. _Pursued by the widow and a constable, he 
eluded search for six months, but was finally caught in a billiard reom in 
the Strand. He is accused of other robberies. 

Elizabeth Marriott, a young woman of twenty, was charged before the 
Greenwich Magistrate with damaging an oil painting and other propert 
belonging to one Thomas Henry Gardiner, many years her senior, It 
appeared that the poor girl, nominally his housekeeper, really living with 
him as his wife, the mother of his two children, had been turned out by 
this inhuman person under most painful circumstances. As, however, the 
girl, in her indignation, tore up the yroseeutor’s portrait end broke etber 
property, the Magistrate was compelled to order that she should pay the 
damage or go to prison for a month. She was taken to prison. 





Provincial. 

Mr. John Trevillian Jenkin, an attorney of Swansea, well provided 
with the sinews of war, is to contest the borough of Honiton in the 
Conservative interest. His opponent is Mr. Moffat, Liberal, som 
Member for Ashburton. 

Mr. Disraeli attended the mecting of the Royal Bucks Agricultural 
Association at Aylesbury on Wednesday. He was the only Member of 
Parliament present. Notwithstanding the exciting character and pleni- 
tude of topics of public interest, the Conservative leader found nothing to 
speak of except the benefits of agricultural societics, and the course 
behoves them to follow for the behoof of their Members. 

The Woodstock Agricultural Association held its annual meeting 
Tuesday at Woodstock, Lord Alfred Churchill in the chair. Colone 
North one of the guests spoke in the highest terms of the Volunteers— 

‘‘He had had many opportunities of conversing with old soldiers 
the Volunteer movement, and he had uniformly found that they been lest 
in admiration at the extraordinary progress which the Volunteers had al- 
ready made, and at the manner in which they had conducted themselves 
when acting together in large bodies. Hitherto the movement bad be 
pronounced by all military men a perfect success, and if their diset 
kept pace with their general capability for the performance of all military 
duties, he doubted not that they would form a most effective defensive foree, 
and be of essential scrvice to the regular Army. (Cheers.) : acl 

Mr. Henley made one of his frank speeches partly in praise ° 
ploughing competition, and partly on home and foreign affairs. | Sgeaes 
of the quict and prosperity of our own country, he contrasted it with 
state of Southern Europe, and said— e 

‘They found, indeed, the most extraordinary events taking place there 
day by day. They beheld one day the king of a great nation—the eoreeny 
of millions—sitting on his throne in the midst of his capital, and the _ 
day beheld another man, who was termed a dictator, and who was =A 
doubtedly a great man also, coming to that capital with scarcely anybody ® 
his train, and the result was that the king walked away, and the dicta 
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eame in. (Loud cheering.) That certainly did seem to Englishmen a most 
extraordinary kind of performance. (Laughter.) It did seem most extra- 
ordinary that a man who was the king of a country aad ruler over so many 
ple, had not the pluck to strike one blow for himself, and could not get 
Kis subjects to strike one for him. All they could hope was that in the 
great struggle for freedom, for a better Government, for better institutions, 
ich was now going on in Italy—and with which we, as Englishmen, 
really had nothing to do—all they could hope was that the right might pre- 
vail, whatever that right was. (Cheers.) The Great Italian struggle did 
not affect this country, so long at least as we kept our hands clear of it, and 
he hoped that those who had the best right would win the day. ar 
Garibaldi.) He hoped still more, that in this struggle to obtain liberty the 
gored interests of justice, of humanity, and of truth might not suffer, and 
that men who were endeavouring to gain advantages which we ourselves 
, and which we could not but rejoice at other nations possessing, 
would never forget that there were still higher and more holy interests to 
be considered, and that good was not usually to be attained through bad 
means.” (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Whalley, M.P., has been taking the stump against the Conserva- 
tives in North Wales, where they are assailing in the registration courts 
the votes of independent freeholders and cottags electors. Ile has 

at Ruabon, and has proposed that North Wales should form a 
ve registration society, ‘‘ by way of political insurance” against 
frivolous objections, and objections made in the hope that they will suc- 
ceed by default. Mr. Whalley also appealed to the Anti-Roman Catho- 
lic spirit, quite mal apropos so far as appears. 





It should be generally known that Volunteers on duty do not pay tolls. 
Qn Saturday the vexata questio as to the exemption from toll of volunteer 
Oficere while in uniform and on duty, came for decision before the county 

istrates at Liverpool. Mr. Neill, senior surgeon of one of the Liverpool 
Artillery Volunteer Corps, stated that on the 14th of July he was proceeding 
to the review at Aintree, with Colonel M’Murdo, whose aide-de-camp he 
was on that day, and when they came to the toll-gate at Walton, the toll- 
Pw ow took tolls for his horse, for Colonel M‘Murdo’s, and also for his (Mr. 
Nei — horse. After a lengthy investigation, the bench said they 
were of opinion that on the day in question Mr. Neill was decidedly exempt 
from toll, and the toll-keeper must therefore pay 5s. and costs, the full 
penalty being 5/. 

At the last weekly meeting of the Pe:manent Relief Committee of the 
Bristol Board of Guardians, a man named Samuel Shepton, who has attained 
the patriarchal age of 102, was among the applicants for relief. The Com- 
mitiee ordered a temporary allowance of 3s. 6¢. per week, and directed in- 

iries to be made into the case, with a view to an increased order. [Can 

be any circumstances in the case which should operate to prevent a 
man of this age from being adequately cared for >] 


Mr. Slack has continued his ineuiry into the murder at Road, and has 
examined Mr. Kent, Mrs. Kent, and Miss Constance Kent. As the inquiry 
i»private, nothing is known of its substance. It is stated that one effect is 
to remove all suspicion from Miss Constance Kent. 

Six lives have been sacrificed in a narrow street at Stockport. There was 
a great display of fireworks on the anniversary of the opening of the People’s 
Park, A vast mass collected on the high ground about the Market Place to 
witness the spectacle. When it was over the mob retired through a steep 
narrowstreet. A drunken woman fell in the van, others stumbled over her, 
the crowd pressed on, trampling those beneath ; and in this way six were 
killed, three of them children, and several were wounded, some mortally. 

A canal bridge at Manchester, crowded with people watching the fantastie 

of a fair, suddenly gave way and carried with it 150 persons. 
oy men gallantly dashed into the water, and all were saved except one 





SCOTLAND. 


The freedom of the city of Glasgow was conferred upon Sir John 
ce on the 21st of September in City Hall. This ceremony gave 

Sir John an opportunity of expressing his views upon two Indian 
stions—the causes of the late mutiny and the promotion of 
janity in India. Sir John first met the reflection on the Govern- 


ment of the Punjaub—that a large proportion of the Europeans in India | 


» in that province— 


is,” he said, ** was doubtless a very great advantage to us, but the 
arrangement had nothing whatever to do with the character of the adminis- 
tration. The fact was, that in some years previous to the annexation of the 
Punjaub we had concentrated a large force in the vicinity of the Sutlej, 
pel to observe the Sikh army, which was collected in large masses round 
ahore, and had, for some time, evinced a dangerous spirit, and partly to 
e our soldiers the benefit of a hill climate. The experience we obtained 
the two Punjaub wars, of the warlike qualities of the Sikh troops, 

great extent of frontier we had to guard, induced the supreme 
government in India, after the annexation of the Punjaub, to occupy the 
— a large portion of our Native and European armies; while, 
naturally enough, there was a disinclination to ‘give up the sanatoria we 
had formed in the hills. And thus it was that the rest of the Bengal Presi- 
was left with an insuflicient number of our own soldiers, The obvious 

'y, then, was to have added to their force in India, and to have met 
.¢xpense by a proportionate reduction in the Native army ; and why so 

a course was not adopted it is not for me to say.” Then he vindi- 

cated the administration of the Punjaub, “From the very first, the ad- 
ministration of the country was organized on a vigorous and economical 
. The feelings, prejudices, and customs of the people, so far as practi- 
were duly regarded. Every effort was made to develop the resources 

and reduce the pressure of taxation. Trade and industry had been depressed, 
and the taxation on land was generally excessive. We very soon got rid 
the customs, transit, and town duties, while by a small addition to the 
excise, and a superior system of management, we collected a revenue 

on that one article fully equal to the former income from all the taxes which 
Were abo! . The land-tax was largely reduced and better distributed, 
while all the tenures of the land were carefully inquired into, adjusted, and 
recorded. At the time of the annexation, not a road existed in the length 
- th of the land. Several thousand miles of communication have 
Since been opened up. One of the finest canalsin the world was at once com- 
Te shortly after I left the Punjaub, one large section was opened. 
© cost of this canal scheme will be upwards of a million and a quarter of 
_—. whole course of the administration was one of progress and 
<nbrovement, The people rapidly became better fed, better clothed, and in 
that respect more prosperous than they had been before; and so it was 
it. W, n the mutiny broke out, we were not altogether unprepared to meet 
© were able to detach a large portion of our European troops into 

o ~~ ;, to reinforce them with a Borne portion of the Punjaub troops 
€ frontier ; to control and overcome the numerous regiments of Hin- 


hee soldiers in the country, and to raise thousands of foot soldiers 











to fight our battles. From first to last, more than 80,000 Punjaub soldiers 
were ranged on our side during the late struggle.” 

Next he showed that the annexation of Oude did not lead to the mutiny, 
and that the people were not against from the moment we displayed any 
signs of vigorous action. ‘ Surely, it is mere folly to suppose that wecould 
ever have weathered the storm which beset us, had the mass of the people 
of the country risen heartily against us.”” (Chcers) Lastly, he spoke of t 
—— introduction of the Bible into our Government schools, “ 

Sepoys revolted, not because Christianity was taught to the people of India, 
but because they belicved that the cartridge they were required to us 
would convey destruction to their bodies and their souls. ‘This was, in 
their view, a tremendous attack on caste and religion. Their ideas on such 
matters in no wise accord with ours. A Hindoo soldier lying wounded on 
the field of battle has died rather than drink water offered to him by a man 
who, in his eyes, was an outcast. A Sikh soldier in our hospitals at Agra 
poe continuing to suffer for some hours all the anguish arising from 
‘everish thirst, induced by severe wounds, rather than receive water from 
the hands of an English lady. His words were—‘ Though no man see me 
drink, God will see it.’ The religion of the great majority of the 
people of India consists in ceremonial observances, and in a fancied 
personal freedom from certain contaminating influences, ba | are ex- 
tremely ignorant and proportionately superstitious. They have cer- 
tainly a general impression that we desire their conversion, and that 
this will be accomplished by physical means, Thus stories of bone 
dust being mixed with the flour sold in the market, and the like, are con= 
stantly Hoating about the country. We are never secure from panics 
arising from such causes. Does not this, then, inculcate the policy of in- 
structing the people, where they are willing to receive it, as to the real 
character of our religion ? Sound policy surely dictates that we should give 
them the means of comprehending its principles. We cannot teach them 
the very elements of our sciences without showing them the folly of their 
own faith, Shall we, then, sap the foundations of their belief without 
giving them facilities for acquiring true knowledge? Can this be wisdom ? 
It is said that the work should be restricted to the missionaries. But what 
can a few missionaries do among hundreds of millions of people? I do not 
desire to see the Government undertake the duty of the missionary; but 
that when the parents of children belonging to our schools do not object, 
and masters are able and willing to instruct, the Bible should not be pro- 
hibited. Government, as regards the extension of our faith, cannot really 
remain neutral, Its influence will either be for or against its progress. Under 
the most favourable auspices that faith will not spread very fast; the pro- 
bability rather is that its progress will be lumentably slow. I myself be- 
lieve that sound policy, as well as our duty to God and to man, demand 
that we should give facilities and encouragement to the spread of Chris- 
tianity in India, and that the introduction of the Bible into the Government 
checks may be effected in many places with the full consent of the childrem 
and their parents by teachers who have their heart in the work,” 

“The miners of Scotland,” represented by a goodly number, gathered 
in the City Hall of Glasgow on Monday, presented an address to Mr. 
Arthur Kinnaird, thanking him for his advocacy of their claims in Par- 
liament. Mr. Dalglish, Member for the city, presided, and Mr. 
M‘Donald, secretary of the Miners’ Association, presented the address. 
Mr. Kinnaird gave great credit to others engaged in giving support to 
the miners in the House of Commons—to Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Bazley, 
Mr. Ayrton, Sir George Lewis, and Mr. Clive. Mr, Kinnaird began his 
speech by a reminiscence— 

‘Sir, the meeting of this day reminds me of the first political meeting 
that I ever attended, which was in this city, Iam sorry to say, nearly thirty 
years ago. 1 was here when the working classes assembled in yonder green 
and the recollection of what I then saw will never pass from my mind, 
there witnessed 100,000 working men of this town and district met to do 
honour to my friend, Lord Durham, who was known to be one of the most 
active members in the cabinet in the framing of the great Reform. Bill— 
(Applause)—and I then resolved, that if ever it should be my lot to have a 
seat in the Commons House of Parliament, I would devote myself, as far as 
my ability and strength enabled me, to the physical, social, moral, and re- 
ligious elevation of the people—and I am thankful that this day it has pleased 
you, e your approbation, to reward any poor services of mine.” ( 
plause. 

He also spoke of the struggle in Italy— 

“* You have been pleased to advert also to my efforts to promote the cause 
of civil and religious liberty at come and abroad. We in this country, I 
believe, enjoy a greater amount of civil and religious liberty than any other 
country on the face of the globe, and I pity that man or those men who, 
having acquired for themselves these great privileges and advantages, have 
no sympathy for those struggling for the same. I pity that man who can, 
at the present time, coolly look on what is now passing in Italy, wherea 
gallant people are struggling and striving to wrest for themselves out of the 
hands of tyrants those liberties which we enjoy. I had the good fortune, 
last year, to visit those countries, and to make the acquaintance and gain 
the friendship of that great and good man, General Garibaldi. (C@heers.) 
He himself told me that he looked for the moral support of the people of 
this country with the most perfect confidence. He has been among us, he 
knows the feelings of our people, and he assurred me he had not the slight- 
est doubt that, in that arduous conflict in which he was about to engage, he 
would have our cordial sympathy ; for he is essentially himself a man of the 
people, and he felt that he would have the cordial and warm support of the 
working men of this country.” (Cheers.) 


IRELAND. 

Frances, Marchioness of Londonderry annually makes speeches in 
divers places. She has recently been to visit her Irish estates, and at 
Carnlough she spoke to her tenantry in the following characteristic 
terms— 

“ Since I arrived I have not had time, even if the weather had permitted, 
to go over the estate and visit you as usual; but I gladly hear from our 
mutual friend (my respected and valued agent), Mr. Wilson, that you are 
making great exertions ; and although I fear that the severity of the season 
may delay your crops from coming to maturity as early as in other years, L 
trust that, ultimateiy you will reap the reward of your toil and industry, 
(Cheers). It is satisfactory to me to learn that you have greatly increased 
your cultivation of the flax crop, and I believe you will do wisely in extend- 
ing this still further, and diminishing the quantity of land you give to the 
potato. I know you kindly attach value to my words, and you do me the 
justice to believe whether I speak to you in a strain of praise or censure, I 
can have but one object, and that is an anxious desire to advance, as far as 
my humble ablilities go, your prosperity and weal, and thus I fearlessly and 
disinterestedly give you the best advice in my power. (Checrs.) Now, 
there is one subject on which I much wish you to allow me to offer you some 
counsel, and that is the education of your children, With the assistance of 
the National Board, there are now good schools all over the estate. Do you 
avail yourselves of them for your children? Do you sufficiently consider the 
solemn duty of training them up in the way they should go, or do you, whem 
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there is farm work to be done, make them assist you and neglect their attend- 
ance? My friends, it is my duty, after what I heard, to put these questions 
before you, and leave you to ask your conscience to answer them.” 


A letter from Kells reports an attempt to assassinate Mr. Dyas 
of Heathstown, a magistrate of the county of Meath, on Sunday 
as he was returning from church. He was seated with the coach- 
man, the vehicle being occupied by members of his family, ard, 
as he drove along the road, he was fired at from behind a hedge by some as- 
sassins disguised in the garb of women, and having their faces blackened. 
His escape was miraculous. Some of the slugs aimed at him grazed his 
person, and lodged in the coachman’s coat. This is the fourth attempt 
made upon his life. No cause can be assigned for this outrage except the 
murderous spirit of Ribbonism. 


Foreign ant Colonial. 


Frauct.—The French Emperor and Empress are again in Paris. 
They landed at Port Vendres, in order to avoid crossing the Gulf of 
Lyons. Notwithstanding the violent storm of wind and the heavy sea 
which the Aigle met with, the passage was effected without any acci- 
dent. It was only after her landing that her Majesty was informed of 
the death of her beloved sister, the Duchess d’Alba. Their Majesties 
left Perpignan at eight o’clock on Friday week, and arrived at the Saint 
Cloud Station of the railway at six o’clock on Saturday. The Prince 
Imperial had been there in waiting for some time before. 

A Council of Ministers was held on Saturday at the Tuileries, at which 
the Emperor was present. 

A telegram from Paris, dated Wednesday, shows that Russia thinks it 
needful to ‘ explain ” to France on the question of the Warsaw meeting, 
This is the statement — 

** Baron de Boude, secretary of the French embassy at St. Petersburg, 
arrived here a few days ago with despatches, stating that Prince Gortchakotf 
had had a long conference with the French ambassador, the Duke of Monte- 
bello, in reference to the general state of things in Europe and the affairs of 
Italy. The Prince, after having expressed the sincere desire of Russia to 
maintain friendly relations with France, said that the alliance between 
France and Sardinia encouraged the propagation of doctrines constituting a 

rmanent danger to the political equilibrium and the stability of thrones, 

ussia, he said, would entirely fail in her mission were she not, in common 
with other states threatened, to raise her voice in defence of social order and 
monarchical interests. The Prince added, that this was the object of the 
approaching interview at Warsaw. Baron de Boude will leave for St. 
Petersburg on Friday next, with the reply of the French government to the 
communication of the Russian Minister,” 

The Constitutionnel has again warned the Pope not to quit Rome. 
This time the writer is M. Boniface. Speaking of the influences which 
would induce the Pope to fly he says that ‘‘a very near future’’ who 
show whether that influence has succeeded. Then he advances “ reasons” 
against flight, saying—- 

** For what motive, therefore, should the Pope leave Rome? Would it 
be because France had not repulsed by force the aggression of Piedmont ? 
France has blamed the conduct of that power; she has withdrawn her re- 
presentative from Turin, and has loudly disavowed an act which she re- 

ards asa violation of the law of nations. Could she do more? Should 

rance, as the legitimist journals demand, have thrown an army of 100,000 
men into Italy, in order to protect the whole of the Pontifical territory ? 
That would have been to have taken in the affairs of the Italian peninsula 
precisely the same situation which she disputed to Austria. By such in- 
tervention, we should become the rulers of Italy. Italian feeling would 
have rejected us, and European feeling would have suspected us. We should 
have falsified all our policy and renounced the character which suits us, and 
which gives us the confidence, the esteem, and the gratitude of the people 
whom we have freed—the part of moderator and arbitrator. Nothing is 
therefore more inconsistent than to ask France to declare war against Pied- 
mont. France has increased her corps of observation at Rome; she will 
there combat revolution if it should dare to approach, for it is her right, as 
a Catholic Power, to do so; but by extending her intervention beyond that 
point, she would depart from this character, and assume a situation which 
would render her suspected to Europe and odious to Italy. Why, besides, 
ask from France what Austria herself has not thought it her duty to do ? 
Does Austria interfere in the States of the Church? Certainly not; she 
confines herself to a diplomatic protest, and in the blame which she throws 
on Piedmont she was preceded by France. We therefore hope that the Pope 
will resist the counsels which have been given to him, and it must be said, 
out of hatred to French influence.” 

The following is the reply of the Emperor to the speech of the Presi- 
dent of the Council-General of Algiers, at the banquet given to his 
Majesty by that city— 

** My first thought, on putting my foot on the African soil, was directed 
towards the army, whose courage and perseverance accomplished the con- 
quest of this vast territory. The God of armies only inflicts on nations the 
scourge of war as a punishment or as a redemption. In our hands the con- 

uest can only be the latter, and our first duty is to occupy ourselves with 

e welfare of three millions of Arabs, whom the fate of arms has brought 
under our rule. Providence has called on us to spread over this land the 
blessings of civilization. What then is civilization? It is to reckon mate- 
rial comfort for something, the life of a man for much, and his moral im- 
provement as the greatest blessing of all. To raise, therefore, the Arabs to 
the dignity of free men ; to spread instruction among them, while respecting 
at the same their religion ; to improve their existence by bringing out from 
the earth all the treasures which Providence buried therein, and which a 
bad government would allow to remain fruitless—such is our mission, and 
we will not fail in the performance of it. As to those bold colonists who 














| pened in Gallicia in 1846 may occur in Hungary, but it is not be fe 


have come to implant in Algeria the flag of France, and with all the arts of | 


a civilized nation, need I say that the protection of the mother-country will 
never fail them? The institutions which I have given make them already 
find here their native country, with all its blessings ; and, by persevering in 
that path, we may hope that their example will be followed; and that other 
populations will come and fix themselves on this soil, for ever French. The 

ace of Europe will allow France to show herself more generous towards 

er colonies ; and if I have crossed the sea to remain for a few moments 
among you, it is in order to leave here, as traces of my visit, confidence in 
the future and entire faith in the destinies of France, whose efforts for the 
welfare of humanity are always blessed by Providence. I give as a toast 
‘The Prosperity of Africa.’ This reply was received with the loudest accla- 
mations. 

Grrmany.—The discussions in the Reichsrath have been very inte- 
resting; not less on account of incidental disputes than on account of 
broad lines of debate. On the 2Ist, Count Clam read a report on the 
finances, showing the crushing embarrassments of Austria, the large in- 
crease of her debt, the sale of her railways and other property. The re- 


OO 


port states the opinion broadly that, without a change of system, bank 
ruptcy must ensue, as the deficit is enormous, and as the taxes ma gro : 
ing unproductive. At the end of the report, it is said that a satisfact, A 
arrangement of the internal affairs of the empire, and the consequent re, 

storation of confidence, will do much towards the restoration of the 
sunken credit of Austria; ‘‘ for it must be acknowledged,” says the Com. 
mittee, “ that the present organization of the empire has shaken rather 
than strengthened the confidence of the public in its stability.” The 
Ministers were shocked,—irritated,—and they and their supporters de- 
clared the statements in the report to be exaggerated— 

** Counts Clam and Szechen declared that they had done violence to their 
own feelings when they drew up the report, but they considered it to be 
their duty to give to their Sovereign and the nation a faithful account of 
the actual state of affairs. Count Szechen said he earnestly wished to gee 
“mer and wealthy Austria. ‘The wretched state of the finances,’ said 
1e, ‘is mainly to be attributed to the system of government. Do byt 
change the system, and the State will thrive again.’ Count Szechen was 
loudly cheered by all the members of the Reichsrath, to the annoyance of 
the Minister-President, who is said to have looked as black as thunder, M 
Maager observed that the chief of the Finance Department had not long 
since declared that nothing but liberal institutions would restore public 
confidence, but he had hesitated to pronounce the word ‘ constitution,’ 
Nothing, he said, but a constitution for the whole empire would restore con- 
fidence at home and abroad. The Minister-President replied, that he was 
unable to see what connexion there was between a constitution and the state 
of the currency, and then declared that England had been ‘ unable’ to re. 
sume her cash payments until the year 1820. As no one corrected his state- 
ment, Count Rechberg inferred from the supposed fact that Austria is not 
now in a worse position than England was in 1819. Before he resumed his 
seat, the Minister-Vresident said that Government would realize the pro. 
mises made by his Majesty the Emperor in his autograph letter of April 19, 
1860.” 


In an earlier sitting there was another skirmish— 

** The Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs read to the assembly a document 
which was neither more nor less than a defence of the Concordat, After 
having observed that Austria had reason to be well satisfied with her Con- 
cordat, Count Leo Thun stated that he was proud to be able to say that he 
had had a hand init. The Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs then declared 
that the Concordat fully justified the promulgation of the Patent Law for 
the Protestants in Hungary; but Count Szechen and M. de Szogyeny— 
both of whom are strict Roman Catholics—replied that the Hungarian 
in aaa stood on a basis from which they could not lawfully - Te- 
moved, 

** During a discussion between M. von Plener Ge chief of the Finanee 
Department) and Count Barkoczy, the latter stated that no notice had been 
taken by the Finance Department of a certain report which he had ad- 
dressed to it. To this M. von Plener replied, that if Count Barkoczy had 
made known the fact to the public press due attention would probably have 
been paid to his report. The rejoinder of the Hungarian magnate, who is 
never at a loss for words, was—‘* The press has hitherto been fettered, and 
free discussion rendered impossible. When the press is in a better position, 
many other things will be better too.’ ”” 

On the 22d, the Reichsrath, on the proposition of Count Clam, unani- 
mously resolved to insert the subjoined passage in its report to the Em- 

eror— 

ee In consideration of the fact that in the management of the press in 
general, ané of the periodical press in particular, administrative (police) 
measures and judicial functions so interfere with each other, that there isno 
well-defined line of demarcation between legal intervention and arbitrary 
proceedings; and in consideration of the unpleasantness arising from the 
want of a well-secured legal basis for the press, which must indireetly have 
an unfavourable influence on the public welfare, it becomes evident that a 
speedy regulation of the affairs of the press, in the sense of lawful freedom of 
action, is an absolute necessity.” 

On the 24th, Cardinal Rauscher agreed that the greatest possible self- 
government should be granted to the provinces, but at the same time 
especially insisted on the necessity for maintaining the unity of the em- 
pire. Prince Auersperg recommended that equal constitutional rights 
should be granted to the provinces, and that the basis of the liberties ac- 
quired in 1848 should be recognized. The Prince further recommended 
a greater extension of the ancient institutions of provincial diets by the 
admission of representatives from the citizens and the rural population. 
Count Mailath condemned the privileges of certain classes of society. He 
also spoke in favour of the unity of the empire according to the tenour 
of the Pragmatic Sanction. Count Apponyi stated that the reéstablish- 
ment of the former constitutional privileges of Hungary could be effected 
without any danger to the State. M. Maager preferred sacrificing the 
historical rights of his compatriots to the establishment of the represet- 
tative system throughout the whole empire, 

“Persons of my acquaintance who have recently been in Hungary, 
Croatia, and Transylvania,” says the Vienna Correspondent of the Times, 
“are of opinion that the inhabitants of those provinces will rise ‘as one 
man’ if a favourable opportunity for so doing should present itself; but 
you may be sure that the ancient feud between the Wallachians in Tran- 
sylvania and Hungary and the Magyars is not at an end. It is not my 
intention to say that the agents of Government have incited the Wal- 
lachians, but certain it is that they have recently displayed an unfriendly 
feeling towards the Magyar nobles. ‘ Divide et Impera’ was a favourite 
adage with Prince Metternich, and there are persons in this city who 
assert that Count Rechberg is also an admirer of it. During the last few 
months it has repeatedly been hinted to me that the same thing which _ 

are 
that the peasants there will attack the nobles.” 


#Hungary.—aA telegram from Pesth, dated September 26, states that 
“* an ordinance of the Commander-in-chief of the army defers the recom 
mencement of the lectures at the University of Pesth for an indefinite 
period. 


Grrrrrt-—tLetters recived from Athens state that a demonstration oD 
the part of the students had taken place before the King’s palace, am 
shouts of ‘* Down with King Otho!’ “ Down with Austria!” Some 
cries of “‘ Napoleon for ever!” were also heard. As 

The British Star, a journal published in Greek in the British metro- 
polis, assures us that the days of Otho are numbered unless he shows 
himself as a true Greek by enrolling a National Guard ; at the very 
name of which, says the Hellenic journalist, he shrinks. a ee 

‘*In it are contained the Greeks, King Otho, and the Byzantine ep 
If, at the present,emergency, the Nationai Guard is not formed, none of the 
above three elements can have existence.” 
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@arkeu.—The Sultan has ordered the Grand Vizier to contiue his 
journey in the provinces, in order to calm the agitation which prevails 
in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. The Journal de Constantinople denics 
that there is any agitation in Servia, and states that Syria is now tran- 
quil, but that as the Greek Consul at Beyrout had asserted that massa- 
res were threatened at St. Jean d@’ Acre, | two war vessels had been 
despatched thither, the commanders of which had declared that they 

would open fire on the town upon the slightest at.empt being made to 

create disturbances. Great misery and mortality prevail at Constanti- 
nople. The Public Treasury has deferred payment of the interest due 
on the public securities. An immediate rise of 14 per cent. in the 

exchange on London took place.— Telegram from Constantinople, Sept. 19, 

€hina.—A telegram, dated Shanghai, August 2, says— 

« There is little important political news. The rebels have taken Nant- 
sien City, in the silk district. An American, named Ward, undertook to 
recapture Singfoo. He failed in the attempt and was wounded, The allies 
left for the Peiho on the 26th of July. They were to take the forts before 
treating with the Chinese. The French and General Division are landing 
simultaneously at Pehtang. A severe engagement has taken place with 
pirates, 200 were slain, and two European leaders captured.” 

Gnited Statrs.—Advices have been received to the 16th from 
Quebec, and to the 12th direct from New York. 

The newspapers are full of the contest now raging between the rival 
candidates fur the Presidential chair, and eminent orators are stumping 
through the land, including Mr. Douglas, who stumps in his own 
behalf. 

According to the Washington correspondence of the New York Times, 
the United States Government had given its assent and codperation to 
the intended mediation of England, Prussia, France, and Spain in the 
affairs of Mexico, and Mr. M‘Lean had received instructions to that effect. 

A most calamitous “ accident” occurred in Lake Michigan on the 
8th of September, The Lady Elgin, steamer, a ship of 1000 tons, de- 

from Chicago on the 7th, bound on an excursion up Lake Michi- 

gan and Lake Superior. She had on board some 300 excursionists, in all 
400 souls) men, women, and children. As the ship steamed along, the 
passengers made merry, and extemporized a ball in the saloon, Suddenly 
there was a crash, the mirth ceased, the ladies sat down pale and 
frightened, but they did not scream; there was imminent peril, they 
knew not its extent. A schooner had struck the ship full amdidships, 
and although the extent of the damage was not seen at the moment, it 
soon made itself manifest. The waters rushed in and extinguished the 
fires; and in fifteen minutes the engines went through the bottom, 
leaving nothing afloat but the hurricane deck. The rain fell and the 
wind blew; in a short time the greater part of the crew and passengers 
ofthe Lady Elgin were drowned. Three boats got away, one with eight, 
one with four, the other with thirteen persons on board, They went 
ashore in the morning, but the surf was so heavy that all were cap- 
sized, and four persons drowned close to the beach. When the hurricane 
deck floated it broke into three or four parts, and each had its little load 
of fugitives. On one five-and-twenty. ‘‘ The captain was on this,” 
says & survivor— 

“There were some military from Milwaukie, and six or seven ladies. 
The other four pieces went off with a number on each, We held up cabin- 
doors for sails, and came down smothly as far as Winetka. When within a 
few rods of the shore the raft capsized, Some of us got back on her, among 
them the captain and myself. The captain got one of the ladies back. A 
big sea came and washed us off. The captain was the last man on her. I 
heard him cheering the passengers. Another sea came, washed him off, and 
ace drowned, Of the twenty-five who were on her, only eight were 
saved.”’ 

Among those who perished were Mr. Herbert Ingram, Member for 
Boston, and proprictor of the Jilustrated London Ne ws, and probably his 
son. 

Many persons were drowned in the surf, just as they were about to 
step ashore. The Chicago Journal describes the seene— 

“ Edward Spencer, a student of the Garret Biblical Institute, was espe- 
tially prominent in his efforts, and plunged into the surf with a rope tied 
round his body, thus rescuing several from a watery grave. The saving of 
David Evitson and wife, of Milwaukee, created the greatest excitement. 
The gallant fellow was seen some distance out, upon the top of the wheel- 
house, holding his wife by one arm and clinging with his other to the frail 
ark, Ashe reached shore a fearful surf capsized his raft, and its burden 
was out of sight for several seconds. When they rose the wife was at some 
distance from the raft. The gallant fellow left it and swam to his wife, 
seized her, and again regained the wheelhouse. All on shore held their 
breath while they approached. At one instant they appeared high in the 
air, and the next were buried out of sight beneath the terrible surges. At 
last the wheelhouse grounded some distance from the beach, when the man, 
With his wife in his arms, jumped off and commenced wading to the land, 
He had proceeded only a short distance when he sank exhausted, but was 
ses by Spencer, mentioned above, himself half-buried in the surges, and 

wn ashore,” 

From the account given by the master of the Augusta it would seem 
that he ought to have avoided acollision ; for he admits that he saw the 
nets of . steamer, although he does not state that he carried any light 

imself, THe says— 

“Tt was arte very hard at the time. We kept our vessel on her course 

by South, until we saw a collision was probable, when we put the 
helm hard up. We struck the steamer two or three minutes afterwards, 
~ abaft the paddlebox, on the port side. The steamer kept on her course, 
er engine in full motion. Headed the Augusta around North, alongside 

é steamer, but they got separated in about a minute, when the Augusta 
ell in the trough of the sea; all the head-gear, jib-boom, and stancheons 
Were carried away. We took in sail and cleared away anchor, supposing 
the vessel would fill. After clearing the wreck and getting up foresail, we 
Succeeded in getting before the wind, and stood for land. We lost sight of 

€ steamer in five minutes after the collision. Mr. Bluman, second mate, 
States that at about half-past two o’clock, a squall struck us; five minutes 
later saw the lights of the vessel off port bow ; sung out * Hard a-port ;’ no 
attention was paid to it, and struck just forward of the paddlebox, larboard 
side, ae off the wheel, and cutting through the guards into the cabin 
and hull. We were now steering North-west by West, a point to wind- 
ward. Our course at that time was North-west. After striking us the ves- 
sel hung for a moment and then got clear. 1 went below to see what damage 
was done, and when I got back the vessel was gone.”” 

It is stated, and indeed is apparent, that both boats and life-preservers 
were wanting at the hour of need. There will be a full inquiry, as the 





The jury empanneled at Chicago to inquire into this terrible disaster 
had commenced their labours. Several persons who were on board the 
ill-fated steamer were examined, and their testimony tended to throw 
the blame for the occurrence, if any, upon the schooner Augusta, and 
the testimony of the two mates of the schooner leads to the same con- 
clusion. The steamer’s lights, it seems, were discovered at least ten 
minutes before the collision took place, which was certainly time sufficient 
to have enabled those on board the Augusta to take every precaution 
against accident. 


Cage of Good Hapr.—Advices from Cope Town to the 2ist of 
August have been received. The Euryalus arrived at the Cape on the 
24th of July. Prince Alfred landed the following day and received @ 
most enthusiastic welcome from the whole population, Numerous ad- 
dresses were presented. An illumination took place in the evening- 
The Prince and Sir George Grey had since visited Paarl, Stcllembosch, 
Algoa Bay, Graham's Town, Fort Beaufort, Alice, and King William’s 
Town. T’rince Alfred was everywhere warmly received. Ile had crossed 
the fronticr on a visit to Moshesh and Orange Free State. It was 
doubtful whether he would proceed to Natal. The Prince was expected 
to return to Cape Town September 1, and would then lay the founda- 
tion stones of the Breakwater and Sailors’ Home. He was to inaugurate 
the new public library, hold a review of the Volunteers, and attend the 
carnival and public ball to be given in his honour, The Euryalus was 
to leave for England the first or second week in September. 

A story has reached us from the Paarl showing that * boys will be 
boys,” even though they be the sons of royalty. The bedchamber of 
the young Prince and his two companions, Mr. Gray and Mr. Jocelyn, 
both of the Euryalus, was in an opposite part of the building to Sir 
George Grey's. His Excellency being fatigued, retired early, but it was 
not to immediate rest. His Excellency was about to make himself 
comfortable for the night—when, instead of lying upon feathers, he 
found fierce knobs indenting his ribs. Turning from one side to the 
other afforded no relief. There was nothing left but to remove the bed- 
linen, when a good sprinkling of naartjes and walnuts was found beneath 
the shects—placed there, it was generally believed, by the young Prince 
and his middies,— The Cape Monite ur, August 18, 


Plisrellanvons. 


The following line-of-battle ships, frigates, corvettes, and other steam- 
vessels compose the steam reserve in the Medway at Chatham, under the 
command of Captain C. F, Schomberg— 

First Division.—The Meeanee, 80, 400-horse power; the Phaeton, 61, 
400-horse power, the Challenger, 22, 400-horse power; the Charybdis, 21, 
400-horse power; the Miranda, 15, 250-horse power; and the gunboats 
Bullfrog, Carnation, Cochin, Griper, and Hasty, each of two guns, and 
60-horse power. 

Second Division.—The Wood, 91, 600-horse power; the Rodney, 91, 
500-horse power; the Waterloo, 91, 500-horse power; the Goliath, 80, 
400-horse power ; the Irresistible, 80, 400-horse power; the Severn, 51, 
500-horse power ; the Galatea, 26, 800-horse power; the Orestes, 21, 400- 
horse power; the Orpheus, 21, 400-horse power; the Malacca, 17, 200- 
horse power; the Thunder (floating battery), 14, 150-horse power; the 











Owner of the Lady Elgin sucs the owner of the Augusta for damages. 





Trusty (floating battery), 14, 150-horse power; the Horatio, 12, 250-horse 
power; the Dragon, 6, 560 horse power; the Victor, 6, 350-horse power; 
the Gritfon, 5, 80-horse power; the Plover, 5, 80-horse power; the Racee 
horse, 4, 200-horse power; the Cormorant, 4, 200-horse power; and the 
gunboats Herring, Julia, and Misletoe. 

Third Division.—The Atlas, 91, 800-horse power; the Anson, 91, 800- 
horse power; the Eurotas (mortar vessel), 12, 200-horse power; the Swal- 
low, 9, 60-horse power; the Hermes, 6, 220-horse power; the Virago, 6, 
300-horse power: the Wanderer, 41, 200-horse power; the Locust, 3, 100- 
horse-power ; and the gunboats Dwarf, Manly, Mastiff, Pelto, Spey, Sepoy, 
Surly, Thistle, Thrasher, Tickler, Linnet, and Pigeon. 

A letter in the Globe, from Colonel Armstrong, a colonist, settled at 
Graham's Town, South Africa, describes one remarkable feature in the 
entry of Prince Alfred into that town— 

‘** Her Majesty will not be displeased when she hears an account of part 
of the Prince’s body-guard: seventeen ladies, well mounted, well equipped, 
and first-rate horsewomen, each wearing blue rosettes, with silver hae my 
formed his guard, a daughter of mine having had the honour to belong to 
this corps, which his Royal Highness named ‘ Prince Alfred’s Own Body 
Guards,’ Being a retired cavalryman, I thought I could not be more ho- 
nourably employed than in taking command of the lady corps. On our road 
out to meet his Royal Highness, I practised them in forming threes and 
wheeling into line, and found them a most willing and obedient escort, 
formed them next his Royal Highness’s eseort of the Cape Mounted Rifles. 
They escorted him to the quarters provided for him at the Lieutenant- 
Governor's private residence ; there they were presented and received his 
most gracious acknowledgments.” 





Our readers may be glad to know that the Female School of Art, 
whose existence when in Gower Street was endangered by a threatened 
failure of the sinews of war, has been successful in overcoming the diffi- 
culties which beset it, thanks to the exertions of the indefatigable super- 
intendent and its many zealous friends. It is at present established at 
at 43, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, and the prospectus, showing the in- 
struction afforded and the terms of admission, is now accessible to the 
public. 

The Marquis d’ Azeglio left town early in the week for Broadlands Park, 
on a visit to Lord and Lady Palmerston. 

‘““Mr. Elliot, Minister of England to the King of Naples,” 
Opinione Nationale, ** has passed through Paris on his way to London.’ 

The English Minister at the Russian Court, Sir John Crampton, who had 
resided in Berlin for some days, returned to St. Petersburg on the 22d of 
September. 

The Order of the Grand Cross of the Military Order of Savoy has been 
conferred upon General Cialdini. 

Prince Michael Obrenovitch has issued a proclamation announcing that 
he assumes the government of Servia as hereditary prince. Tranquillity 
has not been disturbed. 

Prince Napoleon has been to Kingston, and subsequently to Paisley in 
Scotland. 

At Guelph, so runs the gossip, the Prince was sung to by twenty-nin@ 
oung ladies, whom he rewarded by proxy, kissing the daughter of the 

ayor for them all, Some wag called out ‘ Largesse,"’ and in fun the 


says the 
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members of the suite scattered coins among the rustics, who graciously con- 
descended to pick them up. 





The Earl of Derby has been confined to his bed at Knowsley Hall for the 
last few days by an attack of gout. In consequence of the noble Earl's ill- 
ness, the espousals of his daughter, Lady Emma Stanley, with Colonel Tal- 
bot, which were to have taken place on Thursday, the 4th proximo, have 
been postponed for a week.— Liverpool Daily Post. 

e The Dowager Duchess Maria of Saxe €oburg-Gotha, died on the 24th, at 
otha. 

We hear from Caleutta, August 22, that the Maharajah of Travancore 
died on the 18th of August. 

The Marquis de Forget, a retired naval officer, has just died in Paris, in 
the seventy-first year of his age. He was son of a lieutenant-general who 
filled the post of Master of the Hawks under the ancient monarchy. The 
Marquis de Forget, who was appointed Commander-in-chief of the port of 
Algiers after its capture by the French army in 1830, was married to the 
granddaughter of the celebrated Jaques Cazotte, author of the Diable 
Amoureur, and whose daughter attained great celebrity during the revolu- 
tion of 1789. 

Sir Francis Desanges, Knight, who had been sheriff of London and Mid- 
dlesex, and also of Oxfordshire, died in the Queen’s Prison last week of 
**natural causes.’’ He had been in the prison four years. 

Mr. Robert Weicknmann, Prussian Consul at Liverpool, has destroyed 
himself while labouring under a fit of temporary insanity. 

News from Mr. Moffatt, the Zambezi Missionary, has been received at 
Cape Town to May 9. ‘The prospects of the mission in the Matabele country 
were more favourable, but the old King still maintained a very provoking 
— Dr. Livingstone had not arrived in Linyanti up to the middle of 

pril. 

The Duke of Northumberland has offered 30,0007. to endow churches in 
the parish of Tynemouth, of which he is lay rector. It is supposed that 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will build three new churches, 


Madame Mario, formerly Jesse White, Alexandre Dumas, Ledru- Rollin, 
and Joseph Mazzini, are reported to have been among the recent arrivals 
at Naples. 

The Presse of Vienna states that the two lordships of Lissa and Benalek, 
in Bohemia, formerly the property of Count Thun and the Prince of Rohan, 
have been purchased by the Duke of Tuscany. 

The Milan Gaz/le announces that the Austrian Government has inter- 
dicted the passage of diligences and public conveyances from Milan to Man- 
tua by way of Cremona, over the territory which is still subjected to 
Austria. 

The officinl Gazette of Vienna of the 14th published a decree, calling on 
124 persons belonging to the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom to return to their 
eountry before the 16th of October, under pain of having all their property 
confiscated. 


A letter from Madrid says that Spain has now 16,000 kilometres, or about 
300 leagues of railway open; 400 leagues conceded and constructing ; and 
the Government is authorized, by various laws, to grant concessions for 400 
others, It is calculated, according to the letter in question, that in twelve 
years’ time there wiil be about 1200 leagues of railway open in Spain. 

The railway between Dunaburg and Wilna was traversed by a locomotive 
for the first time on the 16th. 

S—_ —— ee ———— —— — ——— | 
POSTSCRIPT 
e 
SaturpDay Mornine, 

The mysterious relations between Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi give 
rise to shoals of rumours. It is nowstated that the hostility of Garibaldi 
will be appeased by the retirement of Signor Farini; and in the same 
breath we are informed that Garibaldi has threatened Mazzini with ex- 
pulsion from Naples to satisfy the moderates, and has resumed possession 
of the fleet to please the party of action. The Opinione of Turin adyo- 
cates immediate annexation— 

“If Garibaldi succeeds in organizing an administration, and preventing 
reactionary attempts, the adjourument ef the annexation would be no great 
harm. But can he? The people rose in the name of Victor Emmanuel, 
and it was for the sake of that name they adhered to Garibaldi. But now 
the opposition to the annexation is excused on the ground that it is a gues- 
tion of confidence. ‘This question of confidence is merely this: that Gari- 
baldi will not deliver up Sicily and Naples into the hands of Cavour. And 
yet General Garibaldi has received subsidies and assistance from Cavour.” 

It is stated that as soon as Ancona is reduced, General Fanti will 
move on the frontier of Naples, ready to,cross it at the first call from the 


penple. 

he Official Journal of Rome has published the formal protest of Car- 
dinal Antonelli against the invasion of the Papal States. It is ad- 
dressed to the representatives of all foreign Powers at Rome. 

The Cologne Gazette has produced the text of a Note addressed, under 
date of the 31st August, by Lord John Russell to Sir James Hudson, the 
British Minister at Turin. The Secretary for Foreign Affairs expresses 
the fear that the attacks against the Roman States and the kingdom of 
Naples may lead to an attack upon the possessions of Austria in Venetia. 
If, says the despatch, the King of Piedmont were at liberty not to accept 
the preliminaries of Villafranca and the treaty of Zurich, now that he 
has pledged his royal word he is no longer at liberty to attack a nation 
with which he has promised to live in peace and friendship. Should 
such a fact occur, Italy would again be exposed to all the chances of 
uncertainty. 


“ The world is wide!’ ‘These words, addressed to General Goyon by 
the Pope, are the foundation of his reported withdrawal from Rome. 
M. de ‘Cadore has posted hither bearing this intelligence. It must be 
admitted that the phrase bears a wide interpretation. The French army 
of occupation resists all request for hostilities against any Italian troops 
not trespassing on the immediate vicinity of the capital, as “if any 
French blood was shed there might be a cry in France for revenge.” 
The Debate remarks that France has simply a religious mission there, 
not a political one, a distinction it is found hopeless to convey to some 
minds,— Globe Paris Correspondent. 

A letter from Vienna states that several regiments of infantry are to be 
as on a war footing; that it is not true, as reported, that officers on the 

ist of non-activity or on leave have becn recalled ; but that warlike pre- 





parations are made with great energy. The Southern railway continex 
to convey troops, cannon, and ammunition, part of them to Nab 3 
The troops sent to Trieste are principally employed in fortif i 
coasts. By a letter from Rastadt we learn that the Austrian — 
Benedek, in garrison in that place, has received orders to hold inelf : 
readiness to march to Italy within a fortnight. It consists of 2500 -- 
exclusive of the dépdt battalion at Prague. —_ 
The sitting of Reichsrath concluded on Thursday. The report of the 
majority of the committee on the constitution was carried by 34 to 16 
The Archduke President then stated that the Emperor would examine 
the propositions without any delay, and give his decision as soon as 
sible. > 
The son of Prince Milosch has been recognized as Prince Servia 
without any delay ; and in this quality he + received the forsigh con 
suls, Order has not been disturbed.—Moniteur. - 





Two goods trains came into collision yesterday near Woking. Great 
nr was done to the rolling stock, but happily nobody was killed or in- 
jured. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excnancr, Fripay Arreryoon, 

The English Funds have experienced very little fluctuation throughout 
the week, the final quotations of this afternoon being only a shade low 
those of last Saturday. On Monday, Consols opened at ‘a decline of } 
934 } for Money, and 93} i for Account; since which they have only been 
alternately buyers and sellers at 93}. The markets have worn a dull and 
heavy appearance every day; continued wet weather exercising a depres- 
sing influence. Foreign politics have not had much effect, although the 
course of events is naturally watched with the greatest anxiety ; ind 
in the face of the present state of affairs, it is only surprising that Stocks 
should remain at their present comparatively high quotations. Money has 
been in considerably increased demand, but rates were about 2 to of 
cent until today, when it was found that large amounts are being called in, 
in preparation for the quarter; the rate then ruled 4} to 5 per cent. Bank 
Stock is shut. Exchequer Bills are all par to 2s. prem.; India Five 
Cent, 103} 103}; transactions in the latter have not been of a very im- 
portant character. Consols opened this morning 93} 93g for October; but 
upon pressure of money sales and the state of the weather, soon drooped to 
93} sellers. The market has been heavy all the day, and closes with a 
strong tendency to lower prices. New and Reduced shut. 

The Foreign Market has been very quiet all the weck, with but little 
change in the prices of most securities. Mexican Bonds have unde 
some little variation, but the market, after being firm at 22) 224, closes 
rather heavily at 22 22}; Peruvian Four-and-a-haif per Cents steady, 
9495; Ditto Three per Cents, 74} 75}; Ditto Uribarren Four-and-a-half 
per Cents, 8384; and the Dollar Bonds nominally 81 83; Buenos Ayres, 
94 96; Buenos Ayres Three per Cents, 29} 30}, the latter stocks are dull? 
Venezuela Three per Cents, 23 23} ; Ditto One-and-a-half per Cents, 11 12, 
Grenada Active have had a rise of 1 per cent, closing 16 17, and the Deferred 
about } per cent, 66}; Chilian Six per Cent, 101 103ex div.; Ditto Four- 
and-a-half per Cent, 82 83. Turkish Stock have declined as much as 1} 
cent upon several adverse statements respecting the loans; the Old ra 
ow Cents are 73 74; and the New Ditto 55 56; Sardinian, 83 84; Victor 

Emmanuel, 9495; Spanish Three per Cents, 48} 48}; Ditto Deferred, 39} 

39}; Ditto Certificates, 64. The Spanish market has been heavy all the 
week. Russian Five per Cents, 105} 1044. This has been settling day, 
and there has been a great demand for money at higher rates of interest. 

A good deal of business was transacted in Railway Stocks and Shares in 
the early part of the week, and notwithstanding the prevailing dulness in 
other markets, a rise of more than 1 per cent was established ; this advance 
was chiefly caused by an absence of Stock discovered during the preparation 
for the settlement. Midland were at onc time 129} 130, but are now onl 
129g 1293; Great Western, 744 742; London and North-Western, 100, 
100,; London and South-Western, 917 92}; Lancashire and stom 103 i 
1144 115); Caledonians are finally 914 92; and London and Brighton, 109 
110}: South-Eastern and Dover, 8484}; Great Northern closes firm at 
115} 1164; the A Stock has advanced to 120122; North Staffordshire, 
133 14; London and Blackwall, 65 67; Chester and Holyhead, me 
Berwick Stock has fluctuated considerably, leaving off 1012 1013; N 
British, 613 62 ex div.; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 29} 30}. 

The Markets are all quict at the close. Grand Trunk of Canada have 
declined upon reports of the refusal of Government to assist the compan: 
any further, the fast figures are 27 274; Great Western of Canada, 13} 13§. 
French Shares have not shown much activity; the great uncertainty of 
matters on the Continent seeming to check all speculation in that direction, 
Luxembourg remains 6] 7; Namur and Liege, 7] 8}; Northern of France, 
38 39; Paris and Lyons, 35} 36}; Paris and Strasbourg, 25 26; the chief 
business as usual has been in Lombardo-Venetian, which after advancing to 
i dis. buyers, closes today 1} 1 dis.; Sambre and Meuse, 53 53. The new 
Marine Companies are without any material change, but quotations are 
dull. Ocean, 1{ 2 prem.; Thames and Mersey, 7-16 9-16; Great Ship 
shares have been heavy, and declined to 6s. 6d. 7s. per share. 











THE ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 7 

Tur enterprise to which we have more than onve alluded, the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railway, has now been placed fairly before the Bri- 
tish public, and we may refer to the reception which it has met as con- 
clusive evidence that our description of it was not overstrained. Our 
statements, in fact, have been endorsed by the entire body of the Metro- 
politan Press, and by that still more important body the City. De- 
bentures to the amount of 200,0007. were issued on Wednesday, and 
were in demand on Thursday. They bear interest at 7 per cent, with 
dividends from the Ist of July last, and were issued at 80. : 

Our readers already know ‘the general character of the undertaking. 
There were in existence and full working two great trunk railways, the 
New York and Erie, and the Ohio and Mississippi, both on the six-feet 
gauge. The Atlantic and Great Western of the same gauge, constitutes 
the middle third of a line 1200 miles in length, extending from New 
York to St. Louis, and spanning the whole American continent from 
Atlantic to the Mississippi. Not only does the new line pass ti 
the “‘ Garden of the Ohio,” and supply with railway accommodation a 
exceedingly fertile and populous district,—not only does it meet &@ de- 
mand which was recognized so long ago as the time of De Witt Clinton, 
but by the junction of the two railways which we have named, it has & 
most important operation upon the interests of those two older lines, 
upon the “through” traffic of the United States, upon the trade in the 
produce of the interior, and consequently upon the trade with # 
country. The first section of the line, lyiax within the New York dis- 
trict, has been completed and is working most prosperously ; the 
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ed roceeding in the same solid manner as the first section, and mn + 1 

section ry long the whole of this middle line will have been finished. TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
The issue was made at a good time. There was already an advance . ulimeaieentagmemeemnat 

+. ¢he market for railroad bonds— ITALY 


" fa first class,” says Satterthwaite s Weekly Circular, “were : es eos 

vane ible to get hold of, and buyers consequently were taking bonds Ir is a moot question whether Garibaldi will suecumb under the 

alm sharacter, at much above the rates ruling a few months ago. We | intoxicating fragrance of his swift successes, or whether his native 

oflower character, ¢ . > wean Ms ae = “ . ’ rer 

note sales of Brie Fourth Mortgage Bonds at 80; and of —_ at 78. Chi- | robustness of mind will enable him to rise above it into the clear 
and North Western First Mortgage brought 65; and Michigan South- atmosphere of sound sense and unerring judgment. In simple 
Second Mortgage, 66. The Seven per Cent. Bonds of any road having . . 3 

ern Seco Br nd from 80 to 90, for instance— terms, it has become a question whether Italy shall sueceed or 










ir position, com oS a . . . 
a fiir pvt Hamilton, and Dayton, Second Mortgage, ... stand at .... 85 to 87 fail in her great venture for emancipation. 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis First Mortgage vee dow, 80 ,, 82 The position of all parties is full of difliculty and perplexity. 
Cleveland and Toledo First Mortgage......+...6.++0+0+. do. -» 80,, 82 By his ow = Garibaldi h: ‘reed two kingd H 
ichigan Southern First Mortgage .........0+.0.eeseeee ae 3... 3 y his own genius, Garibaldi has freed two kingdoms, © un- 
ern Indiana First Mortgage ........ bVehiphrevcndee do, ... 84,86 | derstood his countrymen, appealed to their patriotism, and they 
erre Haute and Alton First Mortgage .-.........+;-.-. ‘lo. s+. 81» 8 | nobly answered his appeal. Following a line of audacious action: 


* Whilst the bonds of roads having larger receipts per mile, or better po- 
sitions, rule from 90 upwards; for instauce— 


Buffalo and State Line First Mortgage............+.++: 
nati, Hamilton, and Dayton, First Mortgage..... 


at variance with all precedent, he wrested Sicily from King Fran- 
cis, and by still more audacious action he overran the mainland. 


stand at ... 90to 95 
in a postchaise. But his difliculties really began when he became 


do. at aoe 











Cincin —. a » Wiret Blor e . 
Cleland, etock Island ng tart aed ee . "98 master of the city of Naples; his real greatness was not put te 
Galena and Chicazo First Mortgage eae deen eseeee ae ass Be ss the test until that moment, W lat has he done’ what wall he 
HBinaie Coatithern First Mortgage, UUUTTTITIES! Ger Tt ge go | do with his conquests? ‘There’s the rub, Adulated on all sides, 
New York and Erie First Mortgage .............s.00-- de. .., 103,, 104 | importuned on all sides,—now pressed by republicans, now by 
New York Central, nomortgage,............ gortrtsers do... 102, 104 | moderate constitutionalists, having to struggle with a small P 

“+ All the shove bear 7 per cent. interest. | who desire to cee founded an independent southern oiee ann 


Out of Pa — — ang? = = Tory nope oe | with a large party who would carry the war into Rome and Ve- 
we $c a Pse y ) > »st speci- “ # . ° ° * 
score are Wel MOM BD MAS COMMEY) and meso fre nok we Dest speck’ | natia, and establish a ricketty republic on the ruins of a tried 
mens of that kind of property. We have stated how much the rate of | : “war : - : bye: 
: abe ‘ ’ Mare te a Th : , | monarchy,—Garibaldi has been plunged into perplexities from 
American dividends exceeds the English; but we see it mentioned by | adh in coal - , 3 , coal teeodiall 
the City article of the Morning Post, and we believe correctly, that | Which it would require a st rey ORG Cocl-nenee statesman to 
« dividends of 20 per cent are not unusual in the United States.” Al- | escape. Some things which are deemed foolish, and others 
luding to a period when the project of the Atlantic and Great Western | held to be ihdisereet, he has done and said, He has 
was in different hands from those which now have it in charge, the City | bestowed power on extreme men; he has offended the savants 
writer of the Limes says—‘* When the concern was started, two or three | by the appointment of M, Alexandre Dumas to a post fitter fer a 
back, there were many attempts to excite prejudice against it, but, | native antiquarian ; he has issued a shoal of decrees without pro- 
viding an irresistible executive to enforce them; he has spoken 


a3 far ascan be judged from the statements now presented and the gco- 
graphical bearings of the route, it seems one of the most legitimate that | bittcr things of Count Cavour, and has allowed his dislike of the 
could have been brought forward.”” There were very distinct reasons for Emperor Napoleon to be visible; nay, he is said to have written: 
this change of opinion. The solidity of the works, the participation of to his sovereign, imperious!y demanding the dismissal of Minis- 
mits I 
Salamanca, the great Spanish capitalist, as the principal contractor, and : ° Mm. 2 ay as _ 
: : : :_ ao : ters, who depend really upon the Turin Parliament. These acts 
{ } , 
the immediate effect of the enterprise upon the contiguous property, in- 1 “He. oo ia te “ , diel t h 
stantly established the character of the new undertaking. The New a ee oa ee - “empare~ disunion at a moment when 
York and Erie Company, for instance, not only agreed to pay a bonus of | WHO Is most “gr tap “om to the welfare of the national Canes. On. 
10 per cent on the gross traffic accruing from the connexion for five | Vie other hand, he has wis iV deferred annexation, beeause his. 
years, with 5 per cent for the five subsequent years; but the holders in | work in Naples is not complete, and he is justified in saying that 
that railway have, it is intimated, taken a much larger interest in the | had he annexed Sicily he could not have invaded Naples, and that 
new enterprise. ‘The portion of the line which has been completed has | if he annexed both at this moment, diplomatic etiquette would 
been constructed for cash advanced by the contractors and by Seior | not permit Victor Emmanuel to accept them, beeause King Fran- 
Salamanca. ’ ; ki ; ato cis Is, as yet, unconquered though at bay. The Dictator has 
In short, the entire connexion of the undertaking, and its solid cha- | wade over the fleet to Victor Emmanuel; the soldiers of that 
racter, mechanically and commercially, have ealled forth that substantial prince garrison forts in Naples; all the acts of the Dictator are 
; ion of public opinion which we find in the comments of the press ee . ate des . . 
na in the ee ge 4 tl " ED Senn Gye done in the name of the King ; and on his substitute, the pro- 
ranma Some denaeles as dictator, he has imposed an oath of fidelity to Vietor Emmanuel. 
anne But then Garibaldi has spoken of proclaiming the annexation of 
On the 18th of September, at the Dowager Lady Wenlock's, 29, Berkeley Square, | the Two Sicilies and of Veuie = the top of the Quirinal, thereby 
the Hon. Mrs. James Stuart Wortley, of a daughter. | indicating a wish to strike at both the Pope and the Kaiser, te 
= James Stuart Wortley, of adaughter, © 7 | indicating . Poj 
On the 16th, at 21, Manchester Street, Mauchester Square, Mrs. FP. B. Jewson, | strike through the French at the first, and through the 


of adaughter. } " . om 
On the 19th, at 19, Half-Moon Street, the Wife of Henry H. Tremayne, Eeq., ofa | Quadrilateral at the second. [t is pretty manifest that 

daughter. ‘ eas . ... | his future success will depend on the influence which 
Onthe 19th, at No.3, Montpelier Terrace, Cheltenham, the Wife of Monier Wil- | } = : ° : > 4 A if ’ " 

leens@oeen. | the unitarian republicans obtain over him. f that be 
On the 19th, at 14, Dawson Street, Dublin, the Wife ef the Hon. Robert Hand- | small, his reputation will shine more brightly than ever ; if it ae- 


cock, ofa son. sre an aarendanev_he wil ta idiv as he ise 

On the 2ist, at 4, Queen Street, Mayfair, the Wife of Captain Gerard J. Napier, | TUTE &U ast ndaney, he will set ws rapidly as he has risen, aud 

B.., of a sou. instead of being a star in the Italian iirmament, he will have 

Ou the 22d, at Wilton House, Northwich, the Wife of Richard Assheton Cross, | heen merely a meteor shooting athwart it. For, if he follow the 

Esq., M.P., of a son. | . ° oo 2 “3 - 
unitarian republicans, he must come into collision with Franee, 


On the 2ith, at 48, Bryansjon Square, the Lady Wodehouse, of a son. p > . Bean . 
Onthe 2ith, at 7, Westmoreland Place, Bayswater, the Wife of John Croker Bar- | and if he drag Victor Kmmannue! with him, he will invelve him 


row, Esq., of a daughter. ins ar wi voth these Pow ; 
On the 25th, at Hopetoun House, Linlithgowshire, the Countess of Hopetoun, of | in bs war with b th tho . Pox Ore. > . . 
ason and heir. Nor is the situation of Victor Emmanuel hardly less perplex- 
MARRIAGES, ing. He has been warring against the Pope without declaring 
On the 17th of July, at Sydney, Edmund Sheppard, Esq., barrister of the Inner var and his tr sare masté sf »> whole of » Papal terri 
Temple end of the Bupreme Court of New Seuth Wales, to Mary Grace, elder | Wt and his trooy are masters ¢ : the wh le of the Pay | territory, 
; except that comprised within the Lines of Ancona and the cir- 





daughter of Charles Knight Murray, Exq., of Sydney, barrister, and President of wae : agaay 7. : 
— of Claims to Crown Lands. | cumseription of Rome. He has struck in between Garibaldi and 

m the 19th of Se r, at Dente sorge Troyte Bullock, Esq., only son of : ; . 
oi&h of September. at Denton, George Troyte Bullock, Esq., only son his prey, and before he can annex the conquered provinees he is 


George Bullox h, Esq., of North Coker House, Somersetshive, Alice, third . : a 4 ° 
daughter of Sir Glynne Earle Welby, Bart., of Denton Hall, Lincolnshire. bound to take a popular vote. And in this crisis, Garibaldi ener- 

( ¢ P ‘e 7 “nd C » xe Reverend ites — “he a ° ® . ° > te . 

Pe ——— : al ten iene a geti ally urge s his views, W hich are more active than those of the 
Georgina, daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Sir Josiah Coghill Coghill, Bart., of | Prime Minister of the Turin Cabinet. Victor Emmanuel is ealled 
SRmante, county pullin. ik i aint . : : —- upon to say whether he will or will not follow out the Garibaldian 
athe 2th, at the parish church, Twickenham, *nry Fane Travers, Esq., Mi- } , j —-_ 2 & = ‘ 
litary More Seovies; net tes 1 me Senne Sir Hobert Travers, k CB. oe Sane policy, and thus risk, in an unequal war, all that Italy has goined a 
Luey, daughter of the Reverend John Humphrey Davies, cf Sion House, Twicken- | In a severe struggle of two years. 
am, and granddaughter of the | Anthony Hart, Lord ( lor of Ireland - 7 1 ie Met love # 
» and granddaughter of the late Sir Anthony Hart, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, For is ,p ee t “o hew?) red. » has . 

On the 24th, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brompton, Henry Leland Har- XN : it the Pope le ’ but more ewile ered = e has no ae or 
tison, Exq., Bengal Civil Service, second son of the Reverend J. H. Harrison, of | his French protectors. Ile has seen his army destroyed by the 
= prey sare ere to Fanny Matilda, eldest daughter of the late Gil- | soldiers of a Catholic prince who is not at war with him. “ Wil- 

Abbot «’ Beckett, Metropolitan Police Magistrate. ih ’ afrai Pe tae pe ese “sa — 

On the 25th. in the Parish Church of Withybam, Guseex, Sir Alexander Banver- ling to wound, but yet afraid to strike, where his predecessors 
—_ Bart., of Crimonmogate, county of Aberdeen, to the Lady Arabella Diaua | would have hurled an interdict, he consents to indite a diplomatic 
Sackville West, youngest daughter of the Earl and Countess Delawarr. protest ' On one side, red-hatted cardinals counsel flight : on the 

On the 7th of & , . 4 -— sees , | other, General Goyon has been sent expressly to give that counsel 

e ith of Septe r, at Quebec, mNE P 2 , eldest ar ‘loved son of | ° n° + ° ° : : * 
Reer-Admiral Sir Alenandcr aud Lady Milne, aged nine years. | his opposition, and to exert his personal influence over his Heli- 
P sae hag Tangier, Hector Lionel, aged ene year and eight months, only child | ness to make the poor man sit still. 

- P. Reade, Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, es lances OU eke Se ee ene : 

“On the Mth, at hie residence. $0, Harrington Street North, N.W., Mr. James Far away in the North, chuckling at the symptoms of diseord 

among the conquerors, Austria broods over her fortresses and 











= 0, historical painter, in the seve nty-second year of his age. | ; r . 

teagan Malta, in his seventy-ninth year, Buchan Fraser Telfer, Esq., of | holds her armed men in readiness to act on the first opportunity, 
eh, an de -Commissary-Gene j e late B i ‘elfer, . . " : ° , © 

Deputy-Commissary-General, son of the late Archibald Telf to defend herself on the first attack. Far away in the W est, 


Esq., of Kimmergham. 
— the 19th, at The Cedars, Windlesham, Surrey, General Frederick Rennell 
nen C.B., Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers, in his eighty-fifth 
= Ge 2lst, Maria Gurney, youngest daughter of Sir Benjamin Hawes. 
nm the 224, at Broughton Hall, Staffordshire, Jane, Wife of the Reverend Delves 
roughton, 
On the 24th, at Southsea, in his seventy-ninth year, Vice-Admiral the Honourable 
yng 





France leaves Italy to her fate, promises to stand upon and en- 
foree the principle of nonintervention, and even to evacuate Kome 
if the Pope sets the example. What the Pope desires, he must 
accomplish himself. France gives warning, and prepares to stand 
clear, determined, we are told, to place no obstacle in the way of 
Italian unity, and only solicitous to display a cool and marked 
neutrality. Bring an ‘“ accomplished fact,” and the Emperor will 


On the 24th, in his sixty-second year, the Reverend Thomas Boyles Murray, M.A., 
bow to it; and of course not ask for compensation, Nevertheless 


stor of t. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, Prebendary of St. Paul's, aud Secretary to the 
ty for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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the strong division at Rome is rapidly growing into an army. If 
he fly, therefore, Pio Nono will have noexéuse. The other Powers 
are, some indifferent, some in a state of indignant surprise, and 
one power, England, cordially supports the Italians in their en- 
deavours to establish one united and independent state under a 
a of Italy. 

There are four portions of Italian territory under the sway of 
anti-national rulers. Two are ripe for the sickle. M. le General 
Quatrebarbes and M. le General Lamoriciére hold out in Ancona 
against the King’s soldiers, making a fruitless, but gallant re- 
sistance. King Francis retains Gaeta and Capua, summons to his 
aid the disbanded soldiers, issues decrees, ludicrously impotent, 
and maintains in full swing the simulacra of sovereignty. These 
two enemies of Italy, the Legitimist generals at Ancona, and the 
dethroned Bourbon at Gaeta, cannot hold out longer than it will 
require to bring up big guns against the former, and exhaust the 
treasury and commissariat of the latter. But there are two other 
parts of Italy, held by her enemies, that are not so easily assailed 
—Rome and Venice. It would be madness to fall upon the Gallic 
guardians of the Pope. It would hardly be less insane to try con- 
clusions with the quadrilateral until Italy has had time to close 
her ranks and thoroughly organize all her powers, civil and mili- 
tary. Garibaldi has been right hitherto in refusing to consent to 
the annexation of the Two Sicilies to Piedmont. But he runs the 
fearful risk of seeing the country fall into confusion and discord 
for want of a strongly constituted and strongly supported execu- 
tive. If he defer annexation after King Francis has been ex- 
pelled, thinking that he will be able to do in Venetia or Hungary 
what he has done in Naples, he will commit a great blunder, im- 
peril everything, and be compelled to rely entirely upon the most 
entété of the republican sect. The great powers and opportunities 
accorded to him he has not hitherto misused. The crisis is fast 
approaching, and men breathlessly wait to see whether Joseph 
Garibaldi is a hero-madman or a hero-patriot, a knight-errant or 
a statesman. 


WARSAW. 
Two Emperors and a King are about to mect at Warsaw, and 
Germany is perturbed. In the ancient capital of Poland, the re- 
presentatives of her spoilers will assemble, and honest men as 
well as political speculators are asking the blunt questions—Why, 
and for What? ‘There is no Polish question on the cards, at 
least, none at present. Russia is threatened by no one. Prussia 
is threatened by no one; there are contingencies which might in- 
volve her in trouble, but they are remote in imagination. Austria 
is not menaced, except by her natural enemies the Italians, and 
by her own flagrant misdeeds and terrible blunders, Why, then, 
will the spoliators of Poland assemble in Warsaw ? and for what 
will they gather there ? 

A wide and sober view of international relations, of interna- 
tional public opinion, and of the relations of each sovereign to 
his subjects, must dispose of the idea, hinted at in France and 
Germany, that they meet to resuscitate the Holy Alliance. It 
is one thing to take the name of the Holy Trinity in vain when 
you are in robust health, and crowned with wreaths of victory, 
with states and nations at your feet; it is another thing to do 
so when you are sick unto death, or at best but convalescent. 
Russia is not strong enough in men or money to venture her 
political future upon a cast of the dice, while other and more 
energetic Powers can throw sixes by uplifting the flag of na- 
tionality simultaneously in so many quarters. Austria, it is true 
is in so sorry a plight, that she would perhaps willingly risk 
everything upon even an unpromising speculation; yet even Aus- 
tria might find that the races under her sway would not back her 
in a struggle to put them completely under her feet. And as to 
Prussia, whose only alien clement is the small Posen province, 
imagine the cautious and stolid statesmen who do bureau business 
in Berlin, who sometimes talk in subdued tones of German union 
under Prussian leadership, rushing into a war with the vital 
energics now disturbing obsolete arrangements, No; it cannot 
be to establish afresh that Holy alliance which Canning and 
Wellington, and the English Liberals, laid in its grave so many 
years ago, that the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia are 
about to come face to face in Warsaw. 

We can well imagine that some events have oscurred which 
may make it seem desirable for these gentlemen to have conver- 
sations, assisted by their chief Ministers, who will form a 
sort of diplomatic club for the discussion of recent phases 
of European politics. Two names will certainly be heard in the 
Palaces of Warsaw—Napoleon III. and Garibaldi, It is con- 
ceivable that none of the potent trio has looked with an eye of af- 
fection upon the aggrandizement of Piedmont, by the annexation 
of Tuscany and the Emilia, and still less upon the unlooked-for 
successes of Garibaldi in Sicily and Naples, Neither can they be 
charmed with the annexation of Savoy and Nice, nor the cele of 
accomplishing that object. Upon all these topics, painful, and 
on some indignant remarks will be made. But that these remarks 
should result in any plan for the accomplishment of the objects 
described by the Courrier du Dimanche, it is utterly impossiblo 
to believe. Open hostility to the revolution, reciprocal guaran- 


tees against external and internal enemies, the reéstablishment of 
deposed Italian princes, and so on, these are objects not to be 
dreamed of by Prussia who must consult her subjects, by Austria 
whose subjects insist on being consulted, by Russia, whose plans 
are inconsistent with a mighty war for the 

We must remember that Russia is the 
tival. She it is who has sent out cards of invitation. 


ay of others, 
ost at this regal fes- 
She, it is, 








who has made it up with Prussia for the grave offence . 
pating herself from the fetters of a party Slavishly wietviene 
the behests of St. Petersburg, and guilty of ceasing to pack h 
representative chamber. Russia it is, who, notwithstandin the 
immense ingratitude of 1855, holds out her hand to eng 
whose self-complacency on being restored to the good graces of 
the Northern cabinet is so manifest. If, then, Russia is the host. 
and the invitation is a diplomatic manmuvre and not a mere act 
inspired = disinterested friendship, is it not probable that the 
object of the Warsaw gathering is less European than Russian ? 
We have heard of projects of revising the treaty of 1856, and 
every time a Russian looks upon the Black Sea, either ‘from 
Odessa, Sebastopol, or the Caucasus, the treaty of 1956 
must arise in his mind. Russia has ever profited by tur. 
moil in Europe, She clings as ever to the project of obtainin 
an outlet somewhere through her barrier of icy seas, ie 
it, then, altogether improbable that she has on hand some plan for 
making an approach towards the realization of her inveterate de- 
sires, and that she has taken a first step towards it by attemptin 
to terminate at Warsaw the misunderstanding with Prussia an 
the estrangement from Austria? At Warsaw she may be able to 
discover the views of her old allies, and feel her way towards a 
complete reconciliation as a preliminary to the furtherance of 
ulterior projects. She may cangle enticing baits before the eves of 
both—protection on the Rhine to one, and insurance against reyo- 
lution to another. The natural sympathy of royalty with royalty 
would be a sufficient reason. If they nibbled the bait, she might 
work out her own game at leisure. Whatever collateral purposes 
may be served by the Warsaw Congress, experience tells us that 
Russian objects are the main motives to Russian invitations, and 
it will be no surprise to us should it prove that something like 
what we have ventured to conjecture is transacted next month at 
Warsaw. But Russia, Austria, and Prussia, must not forget that 
there are other Powers now extant, and in their conversations at 
Warsaw they must bear in mind another trio, England, France, 
and Italy. 





OVER-WORK AND OVER-TALK IN PARLIAMENT, 
Two facts seem to encourage the hope of a coming remedy for 
barren and profitless Sessions in legislation. Members of Parlia- 
ment when called upon during their extra-Parliamentary labour 
in the autumn itinerary seem to feel it necessary to make the best 
possible apology; not, indeed, that such statements are satis- 
factory, but they are useful as admissions that the country de- 
tects the imposture of talkative sessions. Even yet more hopeful 
is the serious tone in which the whole question is discussed in 
public, by individuals of high authority. Lord Brougham, in- 
deed, did not let the last Session entirely pass without directing 
attention to the growing evils of delay in the Commons, and his 
series of twenty-five resolutions yet remain for discussion. At 
the Social Science Congress, now sitting in Glasgow, Lord 
Brougham has renewed the examination of the causes and pro- 
spective modes of remedy. And a remedy must be found, unless 
we are content to allow our Parliamentary institutions to get into 
a dead-lock. The amount of business—public and private— 
which merely stands over from last Session, would in itself oe- 
cupy the attention of the Legislature many months, and as the 
next winter will doubtless supply the usual quantity of legis- 
lative necessities, our prospects of educing aw out of the chaos 
are somewhat gloomy. 

The evil is twofold, That which lies on the surface is the in- 
crease of rhetorical display, on the part of ‘ independent mem- 
bers,” men great in their own parochial vestries and boards, but 
who shrink into comparative insignificance at Westminster. It 
is, doubtless, very gratifying to the orators and vestrymen of St. 
Pancras, or Stoke-cum-pogis, to see their representative in Par- 
liament asking questions, moving adjournments, opposing reports, 
or otherwise impeding progress, but meanwhile the country’s 
butiness stands still. Notoriety may be gained by our parlia- 
mentary bores, but the country suffers from their tiresome pro- 
lixity of speech. The opportunities for such interruptions are too 
frequent; and it is only by a better division of labour that the 
superfluous rhetoric can be confined within tolerable limits. 
Eighteen forms of motions for every bill are not necessary, when 
all business, except that of legislation, is so rapidly performed. 
The necessity for the multiplication of opportunities of opposition 
toa bill has passed away. When communications between one 
part of the kingdom and another were long and tedious, it was 
only right in legislation, as in law, that ample notice of every 
change in contemplation, or in progress, should be given. But 
now every trade and interest in the country is as well aware of 
what passes in the Legislature as the strangers in the gallery. 
The railway, the post, and the telegraph, send not only notice, 
but even communicate the words of speakers during utterance 1D 
the progress of the sitting. Members of the exchanges at all our 
great counties of industry and intelligence, read the substance 0 
Parliamentary speeches, and have noted for them every item 0 
we ery in both Houses within an hour of the event. Some, at 


east of the forms of procedure may be dispensed with; it is 
simply necessary to grant a delay of as many days panne - 
0 


stages to be observed in the future as now exist by reason 
present multiplication. ; f 

Apart from the delay arising from the excessive number 0 
forms now practised, the whole system of business is liable to m- 
terruption . motions for adjournment; “‘a count out, oF e 
delivery of a series of oratorical efforts of a miscellaneous charac- 
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<a; upon the motion ‘that the Speaker leave the chair.” It is 
difficult to see why there should be any necessity for a motion of 
adjournment at all. It is a standing order of the Commons to 
meet at four (and the Lords at five) o'clock. If members really 
do not wish to continue a discussion, or sitting, it ought to be 
achieved by their leaving the House until less than forty mem- 
bers are present, when the sitting would cease as a matter of course, 
until the standing order again came into operation. The present 
motion “ that the House be counted” is a mere farce ; some bore 
js on his legs whom not more than a dozen Members care to hear, 
the motion is made, and then absent Members rush in from the 
library, the smoking, or refreshment rooms, and are counted as in 
the House, which gives the bore the right to proceed. Forty 
Members, really interested in the orders of the day, would not 
listen to the prolix statement of the parochial or burgess mind, 
but such orators would be quietly extinguished by a real ‘“ count 
out” which detected only thirty-nine Members within the four 
walls of the chamber of legislation itself. A still more effectual 
eure could be worked out by the daily press refusing to report the 
verbiage uttered almost every night ; for itis not Parliament that 
the talker addresses ; he looks to the reporters, in the expectation 
that they will convey his sentiments to the country. It is certain 
that the proprietors of the daily papers do not find their property 
more remunerative during a parliamentary session; the vast ad- 
ditional expense is not met by a corresponding desire on the part 
of the publie to return the outlay. 

The ocean of talk last session deprived us of many measures of 
a highly beneficial character. We say nothing at present of the 

Reform Bill, upon which, as a great party struggle, the arts of 
delay were indulged in with some show of justification. But the 
reform of the law, never a party measure in any shape, was 
utterly defeated, on some half-dozen occasions, less by direct an- 
tagonism than from pure want of time in the Commons to accom- 
plish the fair consideration of bills, The Bankruptcy and In- 
solvency Bill, which would, if passed in anything approaching to 
its proposed form, have served us well in the investigation and 
administration of the lately failed firms, was lost, because the 
Commons, talking every night, forgot until July, one of the car- 
dinal principles of the bill announced in February, Then the 
seven bills for the consolidation of the Criminal Law, prepared at 
much cost and with great learning, were also dropped by the 
Commons, to leave the stains of uncertainty and contradiction 
upon our law for at least another year. Lastly, the Estimates 
were hurriedly voted, in thin houses, without adequate discussion, 
for gentlemen who love to talk from January to July, think more 
of grouse than of the paymaster in August. 

But another phase of the evil does not receive so much notice 
as the increase of oratory. Parliament not only accumulates 
orators, but it absorbs business; every session, its powers and the 
demands of time for their exercise increase, The ‘ private busi- 
ness” is alone suflicient to claim the time of members. Every 
question as to a railway, dock, canal, local improvement of rivers 
and piers, must be dragged up to Westminster. Some members, 
like Mr. Ingham and Mr. George Ridley, devote themselves with | 
great zeal to the discharge of such business, and, as chairmen of 
committees, they are sustained by the codperation of members 
whose attention is claimed for questions affecting a locality, in- | 
stead of the business of the country as a whole. But why should 
localities claim the time and ability of gentlemen elected to serve 
their country ? One cure for the overwork lies in referring such 
local business home. ‘The very existence of a Parliamentary tri- 
bunal creates the demands made against the promoters of improve- 
ments which, if left to the settlement of local assessors or juries, 
would compel arrangements now impossible at home ; because the 
ordeal of a Parliamentary committee threatens the path of im- | 
provers, and induces them to subsidize extortioners, or risk the 
failure of their scheme. Parliament gains nothing in dignity by 
the private jurisdiction it possesses; it is to all concerned in a bill | 
a frightful source of expense, uncertainty, and disappointment. 

Next, we require the abolition of useless motions in public ; 
leave to introduce a bill, and the first reading might be amalga- 
mated; the second reading confined solely to the principle of a | 
bill, and what is now called the “committee” might be accom- 
plished in one of the committee-rooms by the Members interested ; 
and a discussion upon their report, or that of a majority of them, 
ought to furnish the last opportunity for the decision of the whole 
House, These steps give us four instead of eighteen stages, but 
the facility of communications in our days enables us to dispense 
with the fourteen extra steps. 

Free discussion is a grand principle; but its preservation, as 
an clement of freedom, depends as much upon the right to it not | 
being pushed into an excess as in its mere exercise. The selfish 
or vain orator, who absorbs not only his own fair opportunity for 
the expression of his sentiments but destroys the opportunities of 
others, does quite as much to destroy the freedom of free discus- 
Sion as a despot who denies the existence of the right. Our ora- | 
tions must therefore be limited ; what we lose in words we shall | 
gin in logic—or silence. ‘More matter and less art” must be | 
required from the representatives of the character of Polonius in | 
Parliament, as elsewhere. Even Ministerial statements will bear | 
condensation ; a rude rule which would limit speeches to an hour 
Would give us all the facts, with certainly as much logical power, 
as the speaker is master of; and eloquence would make itself 
quite as much felt in one hour as in the now magical five hours, 
which Chancellors and Secretaries of State seem to believe essen- 
tial to a statesman-like effort at legislation. 








| he who allowed it to become chronic by neglect. 


PRESIDENT BUCHANAN, 


In a few short weeks, the electors of the United States will de- 
termine who is to succeed James Buchanan in the Presidency of 
the United States. Looking upon the occasion with the eye of 
‘a contemporary posterity,” we cannot but regard it with pecu- 
liar interest. It is a more important act of the elective body than 
any which has occurred for along series of years. We fully 
recognize in the citizens of the United States a just desire to 
maintain the high standard of character in the men chosen suc- 
cessively for the Presidency ; and we feel confident that no man 
can have taken upon himself an office so completely without any 
parallel in the present day, or in history, save in a spirit of the 
most conscientious desire, not simply to acquit himself creditably 
in comparison with his predecessors, but still more solemnly to do 
his duty to his country. We believe, however, that we are 
simply stating a fact when we say that Mr. Buchanan’s immedi- 
ate predecessors had not altogether reached the standard which he 
has restored. The character of his administration is best de- 
seribed in the recital of the chief events which have happened 
during his possession of the chair, or have in some cases been 
brought about by his judgment and skill. 

When James Buchanan was elected President, he found the 
Republic in a state of unequalled political confusion, There have 
been, indeed, periods of greater violence,—though even in that 
respect the history of the Republic would with difficulty exceed 
some of the scenes witnessed within the last few years ; but never, 
we believe, has there been such a breaking down of party distine- 


| tion, such a bewilderment in the opinions by which men are 


guided. This was not so much the result of the course pursued by 
Mr. Buchanan’s immediate predecessor, as of the vacillating policy 
to which Mr. Fillmore committed himself. An intelligent man, 
conscientious, anxious to perform his duty, we fully allow Mr. 
Fillmore to have been; but he laboured under the afiliction of 
being a thoroughly commonplace man. His political morals 
might be found in any page of the Politician’s Commonplace Book. 
He aimed at being guided by the sort of morals which schoolboys 
are practised in, when they study caligraphy in their copybooks. 
Above all things, he was ambitious of making his administration 
a peaceful one; but he fell into the common blunder of thinking, 
that to say peace was to make it where there was no peace. He 
tried to avoid conflict by evading troubious questions. The 
central American difficulty was fully developed in his day. We 
have since been shown how it might have been settled, but it was 
He tried to tem- 
porize with Mormonism, and positively encouraged it to the in- 
sane notion that it could establish itself, by appointing its leader, 
the ridiculous Brigham Young, to be Governor of Utah. In the 
same spirit of temporizing with obsolete pretensions, he paved the 
way to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Thus he really 
vandered to political extravagances wale cover of conciliation. 
Vith these difficulties, and all their branching consequences, 
General Peirce had to battle, and added to them were the first 
complications arising out of the actual repeal of the compromise 
of 1820 with the early disturbances in Kansas, It is no reflec- 
tion upon General Peirce if we say that he was not strong enough 
to grapple with these monsters and to subdue them. They remained 


| in full vigour to be encountered by James Buchanan; and had, 


indeed, by the encouragement of the one President, and the failure 
of the other to put them down, grown both in proportions and in 
boldness. The cross-purposes of political parties had engendered 


| a restless sort of perversity in the House of pon see = 


which naturally failing to be satisfied, grew into opposition; an 
a peculiar personal ambition induced some statesmen of the re- 
public,—Judge Douglas, for instance,—to speculate in a policy 
of hostility to Mr. Buchanan, Personal interest, political want of 
purpose, and the monster questions bequeathed to him by his pre- 
decessors, attended James Buchanan’s entry into office. 

We are not recapitulating the history of his administration, but 
simply stating the circumstances under which he commenced it, 
and the conclusion to which he has brought it. He has assisted 
in settling the central American question, not only by overruling 
the absurd pretensions into which our officials blundered, but also 
by establishing the illegal character of British encroachments in 
the Mosquito Protectorate, at the same time better defining the 
relations of the United States in that absurdly constituted terri- 
tory. To what authority did he appeal? To common sense, 
reason, and law. It was his thorough command of the law of the 
matter, his temperate yet firm exposition of the law, and, though 
last not least, his minute and distinct geographical knowledge, 
which enabled him to overrule opponents, and thus to cause a 
settlement of the whole affair on its natural bases. Correcting the 
laches of Mr. Fillmore, President Buchanan reduced Brigham 
Young and his frantic followers to reason; by the firm and 
effective exercise of the federal authority, he brought the territory 
back to the full jurisdiction of the Republic ; and acting under 
his orders, the ofticers of the Republic effected this result without 
shedding a drop of blood. In like manner, by subjecting the 
Kansas question to a more precise treatment than it had yet re- 
ceived, he placed limits on the excessive pretensions of both 


| parties; and by his acts he proclaimed to the world that the power 


of the Republic is paramount over faction. The border diffi- 
culties with Mexico have been overcome exactly in the same 
manner,—by a temperate, clear-sighted appeal to public law and 
reason, with the employment of effectual, but not exaggerated, 
means to accomplish a definite purpose. We have reason to know 
that Mr. Buchanan has always been opposed to any idea of Mexi- 
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can annexation; even direct invitation to that tempting species 
of coup d’état has been rejected, as offering no benefits to the 


Anglo-Saxon Republic by suddenly casting within its limits a | 


foreign population, addicted to foreign habits in their political af- 
fairs. Where the Mexicans proved incompetent to sustain their 
own authority, or to furnish security on their border, Mr, Bu- 
chanan supplied that want by means which attained their purpose, 
and went no further. Still in the same spirit, he accomplished 
a settlement of that vexed and irritating question, “‘ the right of 
search ;” finally closed in a manner satisfactory to the deliberate 
ublic opinion, even of England. He has maintained peace at 
cons and abroad, though the demons of faction and superstition 
reared their heads at home, and blundering statesmanship 
threatened to do the work of ambition and treachery abroad. He 
has accomplished all this in spite of those eross-purposes and in- 
vidious hostilities which attempted to thwart him at every turn, 
and which did succeed in preventing him from building the Paci- 
fic Railroad ; thus injuring the Republic to spite the President. 
But, in our estimation, one thing done by James Buchanan 
excels even these high and diflicult achievements. ‘The historian 
who shall hereafter peruse his public writings, will admit that 


they not only return to the clear logic and calm dignity of Wash- | 
ington and Jefferson, but, in one respect, go even a step further | 


than the first Presidents of the Republic. It was a superstitious 
prejudice of American politicians, that a countryman of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson should never have the frankness or the 
courage to speak in direct terms of the dark difliculty bequeathed 
by British rule to beset the Republic throughout its life hitherto. 
James Buchanan foried a higher estimate of the intelligence and 
conscience of his countrymen. The first President to speak of 


Slavery point-blank, he has been firm to principles upon which | 
that difficult sectional question might be treated with reference to | 


the broad interests and overruling authority of the entire Repub- 


lic, and without encroachment on State rights or legal guarantees. | 


In other words, James Buchanan has not simply restored an ele- 
vated moral tone, with the dignified language of the fathers of 
the Republic, but has imparted to the official records of the ad- 
ministration a franker spirit, a more implicit trust in the wisdom 
of the American nation. Noblesse oblige: he has imposed re- 
newed responsibilities on the electors, and on his successor. 





PRUSSIAN JUSTICE. 
A TRIVIAL incident is often a crucial test of the value of national 
institutions. The amount of political liberty enjoyed by Kuglish- 
men is pretty freely exemplified in the working of our police 
machinery, and the records of our courts of law. The writ of 


habeas corpus and the action for false imprisonment, and the im- 
partiality of our judges and magistrates, a consequence of the | 


general spirit of fairness in dealing with accused persons, are our 
rennet 

erpetrate a wrong. Public opinion exacts impartiality on the 
Canty and even imposes some restriction on the facile tongues of 
advocates, especially if they be on the side of the crown, and the 


impartiality of the bench reacts upon the public mind, so that | 
they thus reciprocally keep each other up to a high standard, | 
But that does not seem to be the case in all countries; nay, not | 
even in countries ostensibly in the enjoyment of free institutions | 


secured by the administration of fixed laws. A case in poiut has 
recently occurred at Bonn in Prussia, and it certainly shows that 
the strong spirit of a bureaucratic despotism has not yet been cast 
out by a freer and more wholesome system of administering the 
law. ' 

An English gentleman, formerly a captain in the Army and 
now in the Queen’s household, accompanied by his wite, his child, 
and a nurse, was travelling from Mayence to Cologne. At Bonn, 
the husband, nurse, and child, got out of the carriage, to obtain 
refreshment for the child, leaving the mother in charge and oceu- 
pying their seats with some travelling conveniences. Two ladies 


entered and took two vacant seats. ‘Then came a Dr. Parow and | 


his wife, and, disregarding the marks of possession, sat down 


where they had no right to sit. ‘The gentleman and his charge 
returned, but Parow, instead of relinquishing the seats, insulted | 
their rightful tenants. The conductor was appealed to, and the ! 
inspector came upon the seene. This inspector must be of the | 


Turkish order, for, summarily deciding, without a word of in- 
quiry, that the claimant was wrong, he called his men and flung 
our countryman and his child on to the platform. The wife and 
nurse sprang out, but the train moved off with their luggage. 


So far the orthopedist Parow and the cadi-like inspector had dis- | 


played nothing but a combination of rudeness, violence, and 


wrong. Their conduct, however, was mildness itself compared | 


with what followed. First, the cadi-inspector of the Bonn rail- 
way station demanded a fine of ten thalers from the man he had 
helped to injure. As this demand was refused, our countryman 
was dragged to prison. His friends summoned our Consul from Co- 
logne, and this gentleman offered to become bail for the injured 
captive. It is hardly credible, but it isa fact, that the magistrate, 
who is officially called Staats Procurator, one Miller, peremptorily 
refused to accept it. Moreover, the captive was kept twenty-four 
hours without food, was only allowed to see his friends in the pre- 
senee of the gaoler, was refused a bed, and was confined just like 
@ malefactor. For six days, in defiance of what is described as 
the law in Rhenish Prussia, he was kept in prison; when at 
length he was brought up for trial, we should like to see the bill 
of indictment, he was not allowed to call his relatives as witnesses, 
and he would have been without any had not the two German 





sagainst the abuse of the law by evil-minded men to | 


| ladies, who had entered the carriage before Dr. -Parow intruded , 
| himself, come forward spoutaneously to testify in behalf of the 

victim. Strange to say the inspector produced no wi 

and the court acted on his representation of what occurred - | 
practice rendered the more remarkable by the fact that the said 
luspector was not present when the dispute about the seats 

and only came on the seene to direct violent proceedings in the 
Asiatic manner. Dr, Parow, himself, the man who with the in- 
spector should have been at the bar, was not even in the court! 
But at all events our countryman was acquitted? On the con. 
trary, although his case was proved, although the only witness 
against him was the fierce inspector, our countryman Was fined 
twenty thalers and costs! And he was a lucky man, for the least 
punishment his own counsel had anticipated was a fortnight’s 
further imprisonment; so that a fine of twenty thalers and costs 
vas regarded as a triumph by his German friends. 

Here you have a measure of Prussian justice. A traveller is 
supplanted during his absence by a brutal intruder ; he demands 
his seat; the punishment for this gross offence is to be flung out 
ou the platform ; he refuses to pay an arbitrary fine ; the punish. 
ment for this is six days imprisonment, and a fine of twen 
thalers and costs. He brings witnesses to prove his case; his 
prosecutor brings none; the Magistrate who refused to take bail 
| offered by a British Consul for the appearance in due time of one 

of the Queen’s household is the prosecuting counsel, and so hostile 
to the English people that he declares in court those travelling on 
the continent to be “notorious for the rudeness, impudence, and 
blackguardism of their conduct.” These three terms certainly apply 
to the conduct of Dr. ’arow, the Bonn Inspector, and Staats Proeu- 
rator Moller, as they apply to some of the English who travel on 
the continent. But we defy Mr. Méller to search the records of 
police and law courts, and find any case that even approximates to 
| the blackguardism, and what is worse injustice, of these Bonn offi- 
cials. We trust our countryman will get redress, that Queen 
| Victoria will protect her servant, and that justice may be done 
upon Mr, Inspector and Mr, Staats Procurator. 

It were to be too curious, perhaps, to inquire whether Justice, 
as exemplified in this Bonn case, is the kind of thing to which 
Germans submit? If it be, it accounts for many political phe- 
nomena in Germany; and notably for the German inability to get 
accomplished anything like independent national life; and the 
; sooner they cease to constract camels out of the depths of their 
moral consciousness, and apply their minds to the realization of 

something like practical aud substantial justice, the better for 

Germany and for Europe. The saddest side of the Bonn case is 
| the light it throws upoa the official-ridden state of the German 
pe ople. 


THE EVIDENCE OF SUSPICION. 

Tur Law of Evidence is generally believed to be well defined in 
| the text books, and, probably, in no branch of our legal literature 
| has a larger amount of ability been placed at our service. The 
| treatises of Phillips, Starkie, Taylor, and Best, have adorned, 
whilst they expounded a most interesting branch of jurisprudence. 
It is necessary that the landmarks established, should be care- 
fully respected, for within their boundaries our liberties are pro- 
tected. We feit it right a fortnight ago to deprecate the mode 
| adopted to trace the Road murder, inasmuch as certain recognized 
principles of procedure were deliberately set aside. In this week, 
two or three little occurrences have indicated the existence of a 
laxity in the rules of evidence as administered by inferior tribu- 
nals. In the Stepney murder case, now undergoing a preliminary 
investigation, we have Mr. Wontner for the prosecution, intro- 
ducing two items of information in the guise of evidence on oath, 
| whicli, whilst utterly insufficient to satisfy a jury, cannot fail to 
create a prejudice against the accused. A Mr. Rowland is calle 
and proves several important facts; in addition to which he is 
permitted to state that he met Mullins and locking him full in the 
face, said “ Mullins, I have a strong suspicion of a man, andl 
have him in my eye now. I will never lose sight of him until the 
perpetrator of this diabolical deed is diseovered.”’ Mullins, equally 
ready in a profession of suspicion, said “Yes; I suspect a man, 
and am watching him now;” but Mr. Rowland, maintaining his 
own position, replied “I don’t think the man I suspect is the man 
you suspect,” after which the witness says, Mullins showed an 
anxiety to get away. 

Now what does all this amount to? Either Mr. Rowland sus- 
| pected Mullins or he did not. If he did, he ought long ago to 
have stated his grounds of suspicion to the police or the Coroner. 
Mr. Rowland’s opinion is not evidence; nor is the opinion of any 
person evidence, except the opinions of experts in matters of 
science. Aguin we are told of a labourer who met Mullins at five 
o'clock in the morning of the day when the murder was dis- 
covered ; he remembers the meeting, and identifies Mullins m 
| prison. All this is conclusive so as to show that Mullins was 
| stirring at atime when most people were in bed; and a murder 
had been committed ; only we cannot conceive why the labourer 
| is allowed to add, that Mullins was so agitated as to create an 

impression on the mind of the witness “that Mullins appeared to 
take him for an officer in plain clothes.” By what sort of process @ 
| man detects on the face of another that the latter is taken for a 
| oflicer, is beyond comprehension. True, ‘the thief sees in eae 
| bush an officer,” but we question the labourer’s acquaintance Wi 
| the text of Shakespeare, and even the “ impression ”” of the pro- 
| foundest metaphysical physiognomist would be inadmissible a8 
| evidence, the object of which is to attain the certainty of fact. 
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But day by day the evidence is reported to the public, amongst 


whom are the jury who may try Mullinsa month hence. That 
«ev will be told to reject the evidence of opinions and impressions 
J others, and they will doso; only there is a danger that, in 
iecting one false point in evidence, a jury may stretch another 
‘ot and eliminate a fact annexed to the opinion or impression 
which a tolerably safe deduction might be made. It is 
rous to strain evidence either way ; evidence ought simply 

to be the collection of the naked facts. A 
How easily impressions are obtained, and opinions formed 
them we are warned by another case, at the Mansionhouse. 
A Mrs, Fleet loses her watch, and a Mr, Pritchard is a witness of 
the fact ; he has an impression that the prisoner had an accomplice 
jn the crime, and thought he saw him in court at the hearing. 
By direction of the presiding alderman, Mr. Pritchard gocs among 





the audience, the least likely place to find an accomplice, and | 


ints out a young man, who is hurried into the dock. The police 
oficer who captured the prisoner stated that the young man, 
«“qlthough he had now a different hat,” appeared to be in 
the prisoner’s company. In vain the accused asserted his 
innocence, and denied all knowledge of the thief. The 
mestions put by Alderman Carden were frankly answered ; 
} > youth was a Scotchman in London seeing the metro- 
itan sights, and had merely stepped into the Mansion- 
to see how justice was administered there (and, if he 
expected to find the caution and sagacity of his own country 
, he had reason to be disappointed), But the gentleman 

with whom the accused lodged identified him, and also stated that 
the hat he was then wearing was the only one he had worn in 
town. Mr. Pritchard apologized and the victim of an impression 
was restored to liberty. 


jee of a pickpocket. If the young man had been quietly 
questioned in private, the same result might have been attained; 
as the story stands, it is a stern rebuke to adopting the evidence 
of other persons who tell us of ‘ opinions,” ‘ impressions,” and 


— 7 not been published to the world as the accused ac- 
com 


“ nees,”” 

but why ought not the law of evidence to be as strictly adminis- 
tered in our inferior tribunals, as in the Courts at Westminster ? 
Itis the rule, ascertained, settled, and from time to time enlarged 
or contracted as experience suggests, by the highest authority. 
The exceptions we have noticed only suggest how dangerous it is 
to allow an expression of suspicion to interfere where we desire to 
have only certainty. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Tue vast number of persons in the United Kingdom who sub- 
scribe to benefit societies of every description, and the incredible 
amount of money which is thus raised to provide by honourable 
and voluntary efforts for the support of the members, and of their 
families in sickness, and for those extraordinary expenses inciden- 
tal todeath, render it one of the most imperative duties of the 
Legislature to watch over, and foster these important social insti- 
tutions. From the very uninviting Reports which Mr. J. Tidd 
Pratt prepares annually for the especial study of Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis—for we fear that but few Members of Parliament, and 
still fewer of the public peruse them—we glean inthe Report just 
published some curious and interesting facts. 

One of the most novel features in the recent organization of 
these friendly societies is the connexion of them with a rifle corps, 
anda burial society, several of which are now established success- 
fully in Hanover and in various parts of the Continent. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary attraction of a rifle corps, each member is as- 
sured the payment of a stipulated sum of money to his friends 
in the event of his death, occurring while a member of the 
corps. We cannot doubt that in many cases this combination 
might be successfully introduced into our own small towns and 
villages; and it is reasonable to believe that the assurance at 
death, would constitute an additional incentive to keeping up a 
connexion with the corps. It is not sufficient perhaps that the 
law should declare that serving as a Volunteer, and in the Reserve 
Foree of Seamen, shall not cause the forfeiture of any interest a 
member may possess in a friendly socicty ; it seems the bounden 
duty of our military authorities to encourage, or at least facilitate 
the object in view by permitting, if necessary, by legislative 
enactment, the union of the two societies. 

We are glad to find that some of the best regulated societies in 
London and elsewhere are making vigorous exertions to sever 
themselves from the public-house; and are now justly priding 
themselves in the transition from a tavern, with its usual dan- 
Serous accessories, to highly respectable oftices. 


It is entirely owing to the discretion of | 
the reporters that the name and address of an unsuspecting | 





from the public-house to the private dwelling was effected, and 
the society flourishes with 4332 members on their books, having 
an invested capital of about 46,000/., having paid since 1829 
above 108,000/. in relief to their members. e recommend 
the prudent conduct of the managers of the Royal Standard So- 
ciety as an example to be imitated in all parts of the kingdom. 

It seems now indisputable that, whatever default may occa- 
sionally oceur by reason of the insolvency or misapplication of 
funds of any friendly society, these institutions can flourish if 
they are established and conducted on just and prudent principles, 
We have an example in “the friendly society” held at Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet Street, which attained its 100th anniversary on the 
10th of Aprillast. The number of members since 1803 has never 
exceeded 68, They have paid, since 1812, more than 9000/. in 
relief; and, after an existence of a century, and having always 
strictly fulfilled every engagement, they possess at this moment a 
capital of upwards of 2350/. It is superfluous to urge an imita- 
tion of these examples, Even the cabmen of London are sensible 
of the advantages of union; the London Cabmen’s Friendly 
Society, just inaugurated, promises to be a prosperous institution. 

We must direct especial attention to another society, if only to 
refer to a yet unexplained, but remarkable difference which 
exists in the health and longevity of one portion of the popula- 
tion as compared with another. 

The Metropolitan Typographical Widow, Orphan, or Nominee 
Fund was founded in 1850, for the relief of the widows and or- 
phans of deceased persons connected with the printing business, 
It now numbers 750 mombers. The promoters, it appears, had 
very little information to guide them in judging how many 
deaths per cent might be anticipated, and of course, upon that 
fact depended the necessary arrangements as regards contribu- 
tions, At the end of the first five years, the actual experience of 
the society showed a rate of mortality of no less than seventy-six, 
when the expected number of deaths computed by an actuary 
was but forty-seven. In the second quinquennial period, the 
same result was observed. The committee state that since the 
commencement of the Society, 185 deaths Lave occurred amongst 
their members; and that of these, no less than ninety-five or 
more than one-half have not exceeded fifty years of age; forty- 
six, or exactly one-fourth, have not exceeded forty years of age, 
and that the average at death of the total number was only 
thirty-two and a half years! We believe that the number of 
deaths occurring in ten years in an institution, with the number 
of members similar to this society is almost unparallelled, if not 
without precedent. This seems a fearful penalty to pay for the 
benefit of the London press. Either we must suppose that there 
are some fatal causes connected with the profession, which medical 
science has not yet pointed out; or if the profession is not so un- 
healthy as the statistics of the fund would indicate, otherwise 
that all the unhealthy have become members of the society. 

The experience of this institution is certainly most remarkable ; 
but as the benefits are only obtainable on the death of the member, 
it is satisfactory to learn that the heavy demands made upon the 
funds have all been met, and the managers are warned by melan- 
choly experience in what way to guard against future contingen- 
cies. ‘The prudent course followed by the committee of the Ty 
graphical Society will not be lost upon the promoters of a 
associations ; as it is obvious, that if relief in sickness had also to 
be provided, the most disastrous results must have followed to all 
concerned in the fund. 

From the evidence before us, it seems abundantly proved that 
the organization offered by friendly societies, was made use of to a 
great extent during the Strikes of last year to obtain money, even 
in eases where the funds of the society were not openly misappro- 
priated to the purposes of the strike. It is of course difficult to 
obtain evidence of these transactions, as although the members 
apparently have the option of paying or refusing these additional 
contributions, yet the unseen power exerted over them is generally 
sufficient to compel them to subscribe, and to retain the know- 
ledge of the facts within their own circle. The interests of 
society, and a due regard for the liberty of action of the men 


| themselves who object to such payments, require that the law 


When once the | 


independent managers of friendly societies, can by an important | 


change in social habits, and mode of management in the society’s 
business, thereby elevate the institution, a vast improvement will 
be achieved. The conflicts recorded of the Royal Standard Benefit 
ty, which has “‘eut” the public-house, and purchased free- 
Premises in Great Ormond Street, possessing every desirable 
Convenience, and available at all times to its members, is a great 
stride in the march of progress. The ballot by which this change 
Was effected, was not without its defects. The committee, in 
ileless simplicity, had merely guarded the ballot-box from 
carried off by a coup de main of their opponents, but had 

to neglected the approaches thereto, and practically ignored 
the possibility of tampering with the voters. They perceived and 
Correoted'their error, and in the sequel triumphed, The change 


| ture for purposes of national defence. 


should be strong enough to prevent these misappropriations, by 
which the original design of a benevolent institution is mischie- 
vously perverted. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE INCOME-TAX. 

Does Mr, Gladstone wish to kill the Income-tax? We were inclined to 
believe last spring that he had become a promising recruit in the ranks 
of those who advocate direct taxation for two reasons, first, because it is 
the most equitable form of raising a revenue; and next, that it is of all 
forms that most likely to disgust the taxpayer, and thus induce him to 
bring such a pressure on the Government as to compel them, come what 
may, to make wholesale reductions of expenditure, especially expendi- 
And it would really seem that 
Mr. Gladstone is the hopeful recruit we have described. Here is an 
onerous tax, levied alike from the well-to-do and those who do at all 
with difficulty. Hitherto the Government has eased the burdea by 
giving long czedit. Now the Chancellor of the Exchequer comes down 
upon us with a stand and deliver, and demands our quarterly payments 
the moment they are due. This is not only a process calculated to dis- 
gust the taxpayer, but it is a breach of faith. Mr. Gladstone cannot 
persevere in it without seriously damaging the Government, and insuring, 
at the first opportunity, a full retribution on himself, 
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BOOKS. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON AND MR. MILL.* 
Tru within a comparatively recent period the study of logic was 
not only entirely pretermitted, even by the generality of reflective 
men, but had fallen into positive disesteem with the large ma- 
jority of educated persons. ] 
ogic was that it was a roundabout way of proving, or rather at- 





tempting to prove, what every one knew already by the light of 


nature. Sometimes, perhaps, it would be identified with the 
pseudo-syllogistic assertion of some outrageous fallacy, such as a 
mouse is a syllable ; a mouse eats cheese ; therefore a syllable eats 
cheese ; or a cat has one tail more than no cat; but no cat has 
two tails ; therefore a cat has three tails ; or else it would be con- 
founded with the sophism of counter-questioning, with the 
Dilemma, the Achilles, the Electra, the Crocodilinus, or the 
Cornutus, in which last form of the fallacy, it is asked—‘ Have 
you cast your horns? If you answer I have, it is rejoined, 
Then you have had horns; if you answer I have not, it is re- 
joined, Then you have them still.” 

If we cannot say, ‘‘nous avons changé tout cela,” we have 
at least lived to see the commencement of a decided change for the 
better in the growing respect with which the science of logic is 
a by the more cultivated minds of our own time. 

n England the restoration of this study to the rank from which 
it had fallen is ascribed by Mr. J.S. Mill to Archbishop Whately, 
in whose Elements of Logic, he says, the whole of the common 
doctrine of the syllogism is ‘stated with philosophical precision 
and explained with remarkable perspicuity,” and to which he re- 
fers us for a most satisfactory treatment of the so-called “ Fal- 
lacies of Ratiocination.” To Archbishop Whately, also, it would 
appear, must be assigned the merit in our own times and in our 
own country of having helped to reinvest logic with its ancient 
and legitimate rights, by defining it to be the science as well as 
the art of reasoning. This profounder view of logic neglected by 
later logicians, will, we lives, be found implicitly at least in 
the old “Aldrich” of 1804 and 1771, as well as in Sanderson’s 
writings, where logic is said to be conversant with second in- 
tentions, that is the forms which the intellect assumes on 
enetins: information for which we were originally indebted to 
the M.S. of an Oxford friend. 

Sir William Hamilton, while acknowledging that Whately’s 
book is the best accessible work on the subject, seems to be of 
opinion that bad is the best. He sharply criticizes the opening 
sentences in the Elements. He declares that Dr. Whately is 
wrong in affirming that logic has, in general, been regarded 
merely as an art; in discriminating, as he does, between art and 
science, and in limiting the object-matter of logic to that part of 
the discursive faculty which is especially denominated reasoning. 
Now, inasmuch as a does furnish rules for conducting the 
process of reasoning, we think it may fairly be considered as an 
art; and, inasmuch as it institutes an analysis of the intellec- 
tual process which takes place when we reason—an analysis from 
which the rules are derived—we regard it as unquestionably and 
ay ere! ascience. If, as we suppose is the case, logic in 

r. Whately’s view, be convertible with syllogistic, then we agree 
with Sir William, that the definition is incompetent. We 
should also agree with him, as against Whately, in condemning 
the dictum that “logic is wholly concerned with the use of lan- 
guage.” We can scarcely, however, join with his critic in 
stigmatizing the definition as delusive as well as incompetent; 
nor can we see that it necessarily confounds logic with Psychology 
and Metaphysics. Itis with reasoning as reasoning, we imagine, 
that Whately maintains logic to be concerned ; not with reasoning 
in its psychological or metaphysical nature. If this distinction is 
not explicitly made, it is at least presumed by Dr. Whately. 
Sir William Hamilton’s definition of logic is that it is the science 
of the necessary form of thought, considered not as the operation 
of thinking but as its product; it does not treat, he says, of con- 
ception, judgment, and reasoning, but of concepts, judgments, 
and reasonings. Logic he divides into—1. Objective and sub- 
jective, or systematic and habitual; and 2, General and special, 
or abstract and concrete. It is general logic only, ‘‘as alone a 
branch of philosophy,” that he proposes to make the object of his 
investigation. This general or abstract logic he divides into two 

arts—1. Pure; and 2. Modified logic. Pure Jogic is, in its turn, 

ivided into two parts—1. The doctrine of elements; and 2. The 
doctrine of method. The doctrine of elements treats first of “the 
fundamental laws of thinking or the conditions of the thinkable ;” 
secondly, ‘‘ of the laws of thinking, as governing the special func- 
tions, faculties or products of thought, in its three gradations of 
conception, judgment and reasoning. ‘The doctrine of method is 
divided into three parts—1. The method of clear thinking, or the 
doctrine of illustration or definition; 2. The method of dis- 
tinct thinking, or the doctrine of division; 3. The method of 
connected thinking, or the doctrine of proof. Such is the distri- 
bution of pure logic. 

Modified logic falls naturally into three parts. The first part 
treats of the nature of truth and error, and of the highest laws 
for their discrimination ; the second, of the impediments to think- 
ing, whether mental, bodily, or external, with the means of their 
removal; and the third part of the aids or subsidiarics of think- 
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Probably the most popular notion of 


ing, whether threugh the acquisition or through the common, 
tion of knowledge. . Such is the distribution of modifica eee 

A distinctive feature in Sir William Hamilton’s pre th 
introduction into logic of the so-called fundamental laws ; 
thought, the first division of his doctrine of elements, Th 
laws have, indeed, a historical derivation, but owe their new — 
matic importance, if we do not mistake, entirely to the Scoteh 
logician. ‘‘ As commonly received,” he tells us, the fundamental 
laws of thought or conditions of the thinkable, are four, 1 Th 
law of identity. 2. The law of contradiction. 3. The law ofe « 
clusion or of excluded middle ; and, 4. The law of reason and a 
sequent, or of sufficient reason. On the first of these laws we shall 
here offer no special remark; and as in his “ Discussions” oy 
author himself subsequently excluded from logic the principle of 
sufficient reason, we omit all consideration of the last law, Othe 
two remaining laws, those of contradiction and excluded middle 
have already given us some trouble, and are likely to give us a 
great deal more; converted, as they are, into controversial 
weapons and handled with extraordinary skill and power, jn q 
theological fencing-school, temporarily set up at Oxford, The 
law of contradiction asserts that two contradictory propositions 
cannot both be true ; the law of exclusion, that two contradictor 

ropositions cannot both be false. Now, notwithstanding Sir 

Villiam Hamilton’s avowal that man is incompetent to a cogni- 
tion of the absolute, he declares these axioms, says Mr, Mill, to be 
true even of noumena (supersensuous realities), They are, to re. 
sume the quotation, ‘ The chinks through which, as he represents 
one ray of light finds its way to us from behind the curtain which 
veils from us the mysterious world of things in themselves,” The 
question then occurs: Zs the axiom of contradiction a law of 
thought ? May it not be an identical proposition or even a gene- 
ralization from experience? Going part of the way with the No- 
minalists, Mr. Mill, (whose judgment will at least be respected 
even by those who hold the more German-like view of this subject) 
after expressing the opinion that the principle of contradiction 
should ‘put off the ambitious phraseology which gives it the 
air of a fundamental antithesis pervading nature, and 
should be enunciated in the simpler form that the same pro- 
position cannot at the same time be false and true;” he 
proceeds to say that he does not regard the statement as a 
merely verbal proposition, but as like other axioms, one of 
our first and most familiar generalizations from experience ; the 
meaning of which he takes to be ‘‘that belief and disbelief are 
two different mental states excluding one another, as light ex- 
cludes darkness; sound, silence; motion, quiescence,” &e. “ In like 
manner,” he continues, for we cannot do better than transfer to our 

ages the remaining paragraph of his luminous exposition—“ In 
Fike manner as the principle of contradiction (that one of two con- 
tradictories must be false) means that an assertion cannot be both 
true and false, so the principle of excluded middle, or that one 
of two contradictories must be true, means that an assertion must 
be either true or false; either the aflirmative is true, or otherwise 
the negative is true, which means that the affirmative is false, I 
cannot help thinking this principle a surprising specimen of a so- 
called necessity of thought, since it is not even true, unless with 
a large qualification.” A proposition must be either true or false, 
provided that the predicate be one which can in any intelligible 
sense be attributed to the subject (and as this is always assumed 
to be the case in treatises on logic, the axiom is always laid down 
there as of absolute truth). ‘‘ Abracadabra is a second intention ; 
is neither true nor false.” Between the true and the false there is 
a third possibility, the unmeaning ; and this alternative is fatal 
to Sir William Hamilton’s extension of the maxim to noumena. 
That matter must either have a minimum of divisibility or be in- 
finitely divisible is more than we can ever know. For, in the 
first place, matter in any other than the phenomenal sense of the 
term, may not exist ; and it willscarcely be said that a nonentity 
| must be either infinitely or finitely divisible. In the second 
| place, though matter, considered as the occult cause of our sensa- 
| tions, does really exist, yet what we call divisibility may be an at- 
| tribute only of our sensations of sight and touch, and not of their 
| uneognizable cause. Divisibility may not be predicable at all in 
| any intelligible sense of things in themselves, nor therefore of mat- 
| ter in itself; and the assumed necessity of being either infinitely 
| or finitely divisible may be an inapplicable alternative.” 
| We shall leave it to the inquirer to pursue the subject further. 
| We shall leave it to him to determine whether the Koon Hamil- 
tonian laws of thought—the law of identity, of contradiction, and 
exclusion—are forms of our thinking faculty, or whether they are 
not general statements, the origin of which it is not difficult to 
ascertain, 

To return. The fundamental forms of thought necessarily re- 
appear in Sir William Hamilton’s philosophical construction: m 
fact, to deny the universal application of the four laws is, in_bis 
view, to subvert the reality of thought. They overrule the whole 
operation of thinking. They do not, indeed, affect the first division 
of syllogisms into extensive and comprehensive ; but they deter- 
mine their second grand division into the three classes of eate- 
gorical, disjunctive, and hypothetical ; to which may be added, 
as a fourth class, the hypothetical disjunctive syllogism. This 
account, however, requires a correction, We have seen that Sir 
William excluded from logic the law of sufficient reason. Ac- 
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cordingly, ‘this classification of syllogisms,” as we read in am 
editorial note, ‘cannot be regarded as expressing the author’s 
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final view, which, “in a note Sir William Hamilton appended 
to Mr. Baynes’s essay on the ‘ New Analytic of Logical Forms, 
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—— . . . . 
js thus expressed : ‘ All mediate inference is one—that incorrectly | ference from the known to the unknown, however simple, implies 


called categorical ; for the conjunctive and disjunctive forms of 
hy, hetical reasoning are reducible to immediate inferences.” 


Mr, Mill’s criticism on it, we shall find that in the judgment of 
the latter gentleman it requires, order 
tion in one direction as well as extension in another.” By limit- 
sng the word thought to ‘reasoning and to the intellectual ope- 
rations auxiliary to reasoning, in so far as ~~ are auxiliary ;” 
and interpreting ‘laws of thought” to mean the immediate and 


from Sir William Hamilton’s definition of logic we turn to | 


‘in order to be tenable, limita-~ | 


not the ultimate law, to imply a sufficient though not a complete | 


analysis of ** all the processes which the mind goes through when 
it proves a proposition or judges correctly of proof,” Mr, Mill pro- 
nounces that Sir W. Hamilton’s definition might be made to agree 
with hisown. In point of fact, however, it y 
with his own. Mill holds that the province of logic is coextensive 
with proof; the Hamiltonian school confine it to ‘one species of 


no means agrees 


roof, namely, that in which the conclusion follows from the mere | 


. of the expression.” Mill accords the name of logic to the 


theory Pcgnrer- hs egee 
tions; the Hamiltonian school confine it to the theory and rules 
of the interpretation of old generalizations. How far Sir Wil- 
liam’s own opinion, as expressed in his recently-published lectures 
on Logic, is represented by that of his school, may be inferred 
from the work before us. In his Pure Logic, we find him stating 
that all probation is syllogistic ; in his Modified Logic, he tells us 
that ‘applied induction rests on the constancy, the uniformity 


and rules which concern the formation of new generaliza- 
! 


| 
| 


of nature, and on the instinctive (7) expectation we have of this | 


stability.” ‘* This constitutes,” he goes on, ‘ what has been called 
the principle of logical presumption, though, perhaps, it might 


with greater propriety be called the principle of philosophical | 


presumption.” Some of the remarks which follow this statement 


are sound and discriminating ; but the subject is not satisfactorily | 


handled. The conclusion is, that by the process of induction we 
are unable to attain absolute certainty, since the principle which 
lies at the root of the process implies neither a necessary 
law of thought, nor a necessary law of nature. From this 
cursory examination of the Lectures on Logic, we conclude 
that the system of Sir William Hamilton and that of Mr. 
Mill are irreconcileable. If we may venture to express an opinion, 
we should say that the metaphysical spirit pervades the wide of 
Sir William Hamilton’s logical construction ; while that of his 
antagonist is conceived in a positive or scientific spirit. An ab- 
solutely abstract logic—logic ne to no order of phenomena— 
seems to us an extremely futile thing. It is true, indeed, as 
Mill explains, that logic is not concerned with intuitive truths, 
but only with inferences. 
of our knowledge, whether of general truths or of particular facts, 
‘is’ avowedly matter of inference, nearly the whole not only of 
science but of human conduct is amenable to the authority of 
logic.” It is the province of logic not to discover evidence, but 
to test and judge it when found. Thus, logic is defined by Mr. 
Mill to be ‘‘the science of the operations of the understanding which 
are subservient to the estimation of evidence; both the process 
itself of proceeding from known truths to unknown, and all other 
intellectual operations, in so far as auxiliar to this”; as naming, 
definition, classification. 
while it does not tell us ‘“‘ how or what to observe,” it considers 
“under what conditions observation is to be relied on.” 

Laying it down as a cardinal error in the philosophy of logic, 
that ‘the investigation of truth consists in contemplating and 


handling our ideas or conception of things instead of things them- | 


selves,” Mr. Mill distributes all propositions or assertions, all 
affirmations or denials which can possibly be made, except those 
which are merely verbal, into five different classes ; asserting ‘‘ five 
different kinds of matters of fact—namely, existence, order in 
place, order in time, causation and resemblance—reducible, how- 
ever, to four, by regarding causation as a special case of order in 
time. It is the business of logic to examine all the propositions, 
affirmative or negative, that have to do with these five sorts of 
realities. Logic is the science of inference. 
sequently all proof, and all discovery of truth, not self-evident, 
consists of inductions and the interpretation of inductions.” It is 
then of paramount importance to determine what induction is. 
Mr, Mill defines if to be ‘‘ the operation of discovering and proving 

meral propositions.” Moreover, “the principles and rules of 


Still, as ‘by far the greatest portion | 
| or curious information. 


Uniformities exist throughout nature, some weaker, 
some stronger ; some, which for any human purpose, may be con- 
sidered “‘ quite certain and quite universal.” We find this ri- 
gorous universality in the laws of number, and those of extension. 
We find a law —ey certain and equally universal, in the law 
of causation ; ‘‘a law which is universal also in another sense ; it 
is coextensive with the entire field of successive phenomena, all 
instances whatever of succession being examples of it.” ‘ The 
truth, that every fact which has a beginning has a cause, is co- 
extensive with human experience.” Thus the notion of cause is 
the root of the whole theory of induction. 

Mr. Mill holds a logie of induction of science, business, and 
life, to be possible because there are certain and universal induc- 
tions. The law of universal causation is the strongest of all in- 
ductions, and the criterion of the strength of all other inductions. 
Metaphysical certainty it does not give us; ‘* but, for all practical 
purposes, it is absolute.” 

We have now very briefly, and inadequately characterized the 
two systems of logic, constructed severally by Sir William 
Hamilton and Mr. J. S. Mill. Far from considering the ques- 
tion unimportant, we regard few questions as more important 


uniformity. 


| than that which is suggested by the juxta-position of these two 


antagonist constructions. Are these formal laws of thought, or is 
all our knowledge generalized experience? We invite men, abler 
and more expert than ourselves, carefully to study Sir William 
Hamilton’s two volumes, concurrently with Mr. Mill’s, and record 
their judgment in some form easily intelligible to plain thinking 
persous, 

We have said nothing of the literary merit of these Lectures on 
Logic, Unfortunately, they do not form a systematic treatise. 
They constitute the ‘second and concluding portion of the bien- 
nial course on metaphysics and logie, which was commenced by 
Sir William Hamilton on his election to the professional chair in 
1836, and repeated with but slight alterations till his decease in 
1856, There is an appendix, containing papers written, for the 
most part, during the same period. Among them is that entitled 
New Analytic of Logical Forms, first published in 1846, 

Of the profound and subtile thought of Sir William Hamilton ; 
of his various and massive erudition ; of his contributions to the 
syllogistic theory ; or the splendid service rendered by his refuta- 
tion of the ontologists, in an essay which we read many years ago, 
with signal delight and lasting profit, we need say nothing here. 
The intellectual stature of the man is too well known for it to be 
— of us to measure his inches. 

n the pages of the work before us will be found some matter of 
general interest, in the shape of wise comment, segacious remark, 
A singular bit of learning is that which 


| aequaints us with the history of the latin mnemonics in logic, the 


Logic extends even to observation, for, | 


cabalistical verses, Barbara, Celarent, &c., aswell as of their Greek 
counterpart. 

“They were, as far as they relate to the three first or Aristotelic figures, 
the invention of Petrus Hispanus, who died in 1277, Pope John xxii. (or as 
he is reckoned by some the xxi., and by others the xx.). He was a native of 
Lisbon. It is curious that the corresponding Greek mnemonics were, 80 far 
as I can discover, the invention of his contemporary, Nicephorus Blemmidas, 
who was designated Patriarch of Constantinople. Between them, these two 
logicians, thus divided the two highest places in the Christian hierarchy ; 
but as the one had hardly begun to reign when he was killed by the down- 
fall of his palace, so the other never entered on his office oy accepting his 
nomination at all, The several works of the Pope and the Patriarch were 
for many centuries the great text-books of logic—the one in the schools of 
the Greek, the other in the schools of the Latin Church.” 

Occasionally we find in these lectures a page that amuses as 
well as informs. Take, for instance, with some omissions, the 
passage on the 

‘* Enthymeme of the third order—(The conclusion understood) 

*** Every liar is a coward : 
And Caius is a liar.’ 


| In this last, you see, the suppression of the conclusion is not only not vio- 


| 


** All inference, con- | 


lent, but its expression is even more superfluous than either of the premises. 
There occurs to me a clever epigram of the Greek mythology, in which 
there is a syllogism with the conclusion suppressed. I shall not quote the 
original, but give you a Latin and English imitation, which will serve 
equally well to illustrate the point in question. The Latin imitation is by 
the learned printer, Henricus Stephanus, and he applies his epigram toa 
certain Petrus, who, I make no doubt, was the Franciscan, Petrus a Cor- 
nibus, whom Buchanan, Beza, Rabelais, and others, have also satirized, 


{ It was, as I recollect, thus— 


induction, as directed to this end, are the principles and rules of | 


all induction ; and the logic of science is the universal logic, ap- 
plicable to all inquirics in which man can engage.” 

Induction is a process of inference : proceeding from the known 
to the unknown, it arrives at a conclusion ‘ widerthan the pre- 
mises from which it is drawn.” It infers something unobserved 
from something observed. It requires, therefore, a test of proof : 
inductive logic provides that test. 

Induction, as Mr. Mill understands it, may ‘ be summarily de- 

ed as generalization from experience.” ‘Certain individuals 
have a given attribute; an individual or individuals resemble the 

er in certain other attributes; therefore, they resemble them 

in the given attribute.” We have here the elements which, 

en combined, constitute a universal type of the reasoning pro- 

cess. Induction, not syllogism, is the mode of reasoning. Of the 

relation of induction to deduction, both constituent parts of the 
Same general operation, we can say nothing here. 

That what happens once will happen again, in all cases of a 
certain kind,—in other words, that the course of nature is uniform,— 
is the fundamental principle of induction, itself a generalization 
from experience founded on prior generalizations. Every in- 





‘** Sunt monachi nequam ; nequam non unus et alter ; 
Prwter Petrum omnes : est sed et hic monachus.’ ” : 
The English imitation was written by Porson upon Gottfried 


Hermann (when this was written confessedly the prince of Greek 


scholars), who, when hardly twenty, had attacked Porson’s famous 
canons in his work, De metris Grecorum et Romanorum, The 
merit of the epigram does not certainly lie in its truth— 
*** The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek : 
Not five in five score, 
But ninety-five more. 
All, save only Hermann, 
And Hermann’s a German.’ . 
“In these epigrams, the conclusion of the syllogism is suppressed, yet its 
illative force is felt even in spite of the express exception; nay, in really 
conquering by implication the apparent disclaimer, consists the whole point 
and elegance of the epigram,”’ 2 
“There is recorded, likewise, a dying deliverance of the philosopher 
Hegel, the wit of which depends upon the same ambiguous reasoning. 
“Of all my disciples,’ he said, ‘one only understands my philosophy ; and 
he does'nt.’ ”’ : 
But we may take this for an admission by the philospher him- 
self, ‘that the doctrine of the Absolute transcends human com- 


prehension,” 
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THOMSON’S NEW ZEALAND,* 


Ix the history of New Zealand is not as well known as it ought 
to be, it is not for lack of a liberal expenditure of ink and paper. | 


The bibliography appended to Dr. Thomson’s valuable work 


shows tha 


weight of parliamentary papers. Among all this mass of pub- 
lications there was. not one which contained a general history of 
the colony ; several of them professing to be accounts of New 
Zealand treat only of one settlement and one race; others were 
written to serve special interests, and not a few of them are mer- 
cantile puffs. Noting this want at the outset of his connexion 
with the colony, Da Shonen at once set about supplying it, and 
made good use of the opportunities afforded him to that end 
during a residence of eleven years. Hesaw much of the country, 
held intercourse with representative men, sojourned for months 
among the aborigines in the interior, consulted official papers, 
many of them unpublished, and was kept informed of the native 
version of current history by an intelligent chief who resided for 
several years in his house. With the materials thus gathered, he 
has composed an agreeable and judicious book, whichis quite un- 
rivalled as a compendium of the physical, social, and civil history 
of New Zealand. 

In all her Majesty’s dominions, there is no climate more adapted 
to the constitution of Englishmen, than that of New Zealand. It 
is even held by persons who have ample means of comparison, 
that people of our race can work exposed to the open air of the 
island without injury, during more days in the year and more 
hours in the day than they could do in any other country. Our 
settlers multiply fast by births, and die slowly from disease, and 
the mortality among the troops is remarkably low, being less 
than one-third of that which occurs among infantry soldiers sta- 
tioned in the United Kingdom. But this excellent climate has, 
like many other things, been wronged by injudicious praise. 
*« It has been styled delightful and pleasant, terms which convey 
the idea of an atmosphere rarely disturbed by wind or rain, 


whereas there are few countries on the globe where wind and rain | 
The fertility of the country is | 


are so frequent and uncertain.” 
due in a great measure to its abundant moisture, andits mild and 
even temperature’; and its remarkable salubrity to the latter cause, 
and to the constant agitation of the atmosphere by winds, which, 
from whatever quarter they blow, are tempered by their passage 
over a wide expanse of ocean. 

Before the fifteenth century, New Zealand was without human 
inhabitants, and its only native land-mammalia were two small 
species of bats. Instead of indigenous quadrupeds, the islands 

ssed a gigantic race of birds destitute of wings, by the Na- 
tives called moas, the largest of which (dinornis oer 
averaged thirteen feet in height. They became extinct in the 
seventeenth century, about the same time as the dodo, which Bon- 
tius saw alive in the Mauritius in 1658. 

** According to native tradition, moas were decked out ina gaudy plumage ; 
and the present New Zealanders describe a Cochin China fowl as what they 
conceive to have been the shape and appearance of moas. 
fect egg of this gigantic bird was found with a human skeleton. It was 
nine inches in diameter, twenty-seven in circumference, and twelve long ; 
and numerous other portions of eggs have been discovered, sufficient to show 


that a man’s hat would not have been a large enough cup for a moas’ | 


The ancestors of the Maori, or native New Zealanders, were 

Malays from Sumatra, and it appears very probable, according to 
Dr. Thomson’s investigations, that the migration was completed 
about 440 years ago. The Maori equal Englishmen in bodily 
weight and girth of chest, and almost equal them in stature, but 
have longer bodies and arms, with shorter legs. The lengthening 
of the arms occurs below the elbow, and the shortening of the 
legs below the knee, the amount in the latter case being an inch 
and a half. These slight peculiarities cause such a singular dif- 
ference in the figure of the two races that no one can behold New 
Zealanders clad in European apparel without at once detecting 
that they are not Englishmen. In a trial of strength, native men 
raised on an average 367 pounds an inch from the ground, and 
Englishmen 422 pounds, The former outrun the latter in a hun- 
dred yards, but are left far behind in a mile race. Compared 
with the white settlers, the Maori are an unhealthy race ; they 
are deeply tainted with scrofula, and their numbers are rapidly 
declining. This decay is attributed to six causes, two of which, 
inattention to the sick, and infanticide, have somewhat impeded 
the increase of the Maori ever since their arrival in the country, 
and are more or less prevalent among the Malay race wherever 
they live. All the rest have come into operation within the last 
seventy years; these are, sterility, new habits, new diseases, 
and last and worst of all, intermarriage with blood-connected 
scrofulous persons. 
_ “Twenty generations back, the aboriginal settlers were under 1000 souls ; 
in seventeen generations they multiplied to 100,000, during which period 
cousins married cousins, uncles nieces, nephews aunts, and other blood- 
connected kindred. The result is, that the whole of the present generation 
are closely intermingled; chiefs living widely apart, and formerly hostile, 
¢an trace without difficulty blood-connexions with each other, while among 
the lower orders of the people, this breeding in and in is still more apparent ; 
and, as women decrease in number, intermarriage between scrofulous kin- 
dred will become every year more frequent. bd ° 

“* Breeding in and in among the human species indirectly produces scrofula 
and sterility, and ates the intensity and frequency of all other 
diseases. Such, indeed, are the natural punishments weeulting from the 
violation of natural laws; and no stronger proof can be given of the baneful 
effects of'such violation on the whole New Zealand race, than the fact that 

* The St of New Zealand: Past and Present—Savage and Civilized. By 
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t there are extant, upon that much bewritten colony, | 
ninety volumes, two hundred pamphlets, and nearly a hundred | 


One rather per- | 


ee See 
a and the chi 
the fruitful are sickly and scrofulous, while only one in ave ne ba 
of native women and European men are barren, and the half-caste offs a 
of the prolific are numerous, singularly healthy, and seldom scrofulous I 
is my opinion, drawn from statistical and other evidence, that the New 
Zealanders have, from the causes enumerated, sustained during the last 
thirty years a continuous decrease of 1 per cent per annum, a rate of mo 
tality which, if it goes on unchecked, must soon blot out the race from the 
land. Peace, trade, civilization, and the use of animal food and wheaten 
flour, have during the last ten years lessened the tendency to scrofula and 
| other diseases, and may also have some influence in lessening the evils which 
breeding in and in produces on the human system,—the blight prevalent 
none New Zealand hamlet, from Cape Maria Van Diemen to Stewart's 
siand. 
Judging from present appearances, nothing can preserve the 
Maori blood from entire extinction but its amalgamation with 
that of the superior race, The late Reverend Mr. Lowry, super. 
intendent of the Wesleyan missions in the South Seas, states that 
‘‘the New Zealanders are melting away,” but that “ they are net 
lost, they are merging into another and a better class.” In this 
process there lacketh not sin, but Providence will overrule thi 
and bring forth a fine new race of civilized mixed people, which 
shall be better for the world, better for the Church, and better 
for the new race.” The half-castes already number two thou- 
| sand souls, and they are physically a noble, beautiful, and healthy 
race. 
‘‘With regard to physical appearance, the law of amalgamation is that 
| the type of the less numerous shall be lost in that of the greater number, 
Thus the Franks and Normans, although they gave names to Gaul and Eng- 
land, did not materially alter the character of the people ; the Lombards im- 
pressed their name on a portion of Italy, but the aboriginal population hag 
remained unaltered in blood and features. As the Anglo-Saxon settlers in 
New Zealand must soon outnumber the aborigines, the features of the Maori 
race will disappear from among the half-castes, although traces of their 
blood will occasionally be seen in families after many generations, Haughty 
Spaniards in South America boast of their descent from the Ineas; twoof 
, Montezuma’s children founded noble Spanish houses; Gareilaso the his- 
torian’s epitaph at Cordova records that his mother was sister to the last 
native emperor of Peru; and respectable Virginian families are proud‘in 
tracing a connection with the ancient rulers of the country. The same feel- 
ing in a few generations will develope itself in New Zealand, and settlers 
will yet boast of having in their veins the blood of Hongi, Potatau, Raupa- 
raha, Heke, Walker Nene, Rangihaeata, Te Heu Heu, Kawiti, and 
Maori warriors. It may savour of romance, but it is every day becoming 
more probable that the once visionary hope of the illustrious Gibbon will be | 
realized, and the Hume of the Southern Hemtephere spring from among the 
cannibal races of New Zealand.” 


| one out of every three native couples are barren 


WYNTER’S CURIOSITIES OF CIVILIZATION,* 
| Tuts volume is as good as new, though it is a reprint of well- 
remembered papers which have enjoyed an extensive popularity 
during the last six years. Of the thirteen papers it contains, 
twelve appeared in the Quarterly Review between 1855 and 1859, 
and one in the Edinburgh Review, of January 1860. Remarkable 
at their first appearance for the fulness and accuracy of their mat- 
ter, not less than for the charm of their manner, they have now 
undergone at the author’s hands such corrections as were neces- 
sary to bring each article up to the knowledge of the present day, 
Thus they form a delightful inventory of facts in which every 
reader has a direct personal interest, for they are such as may or 
do affect him and his at every moment of their lives; and al- 
lectively they afford a very curious insight into the mimute 
‘ anatomy of some parts of our civilization past and present. The 
volume opens with the famous article on ‘ Advertisements,” in 
which the author has managed with equal ingenuity in- 
dustry, ‘to draw out, as a thread might be drawn from some 
woven fabric, a continuous line of advertisements from the news- 
| paper press of this country, since its establishment to the present 
; time; and, by so doing, to show how distinctly, from its dye, the 
| pattern of the age through which it ran is represented.” The 
| earliest advertisement extant is of the year 1652, and relates toa 
| laudatory poem on ‘ My Lord General’s Late Return” from his 
| Irish expedition. Dr. Wynter conjectures that this advertise- 
| ment may have been inserted at the instigation of Cromwell him- 
‘self ; but the following, dated June 1660, bears stronger internal 
| evidence of its paternity. From its pleasant raillery it looksas 
| though it had come from Charles the Second’s own hand— 
| We must call upon you again for Black Dog, between a greyhound and 
a spaniel, no white about him, onely a streak on his brest, and tayl a little 
bobbed. It is his Majesties own Dog, and doubtless was stoln, for the Dog 
| was not born nor bred in England, and would never forsake his Master. 
Whosoever findes him may acquaint any at Whitehal, for the Dog was bet 
ter known at Court than those who stole him. Will they never leave rob- 
| bing his Majesty? must he not keep a Dog? This Dog’s place (though 
better than some imagine) is the only place which nobody offers to beg.” 
Our author quotes the following as “an instance of the singu- 
lar manner in which fire insurances were conducted in that day. 
The manner, however, is exactly the same as that in which 
shipowners of the Tyne pres. effect insurances on their ves- 
sels at the present day— : 
“There having happened a fire on the 24th of the last month, by which 
several houses of the friendly society were burned to the value of 965 
pounds, these are to give notice to all persons of the said society that a | 
are desired to pay at the office Faulcon Court in Fleet Street their 
proportions of their said loss, which comes to five shillings and one y 
for every hundred pounds insured, before the 12th of August next.— 
Gazette, July 6th, 1685,” r 
The brutal tone of manners which set in with the Hanoverian 
succession needs no fuller proof than is to be found in the adver- 
tisements of the day. Some of the earliest notices of boxing 
matches on record show that the champions were women ; one 
condition of the fight sometimes being that each woman sho 


* Curiosities of Civilization, Reprinted from the “Quarterly” and « Edin- 
burgh" Reviews. By Andrew Wynter, M.D, Published by Hardwicke. 
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hold a half-crown in each hand, and that the first who dropped 
the money should be held to have lost the battle. This was an 

nious device to prevent scratching. The following is a speci- 
men of the public amusements of 1728— 

« At Mr. Stokes’s Amphitheatre, in Islington Road, this present Monday, 
being the 7th of October, will be a complete Boxing Match by the two fol- 
lowing Championesses—W hereas, I, Ann Field, of Stoke Newington, ass- 
driver, well known for my abilities in boxing in my own defence wherever 
it happened in my way, having been affronted by Mrs. Stokes, styled the 
European Championess, do fairly invite her to a trial of her best skill in 
boxing for 10 pounds, fair rise and fall; and question not but to give her 
such proofs of my judgment that shall oblige her to acknowledge me Cham- 
pioness of the Stage, to the entire satisfaction of all my friends, : i 

“J, Elizabeth Stokes, of the City of London, have not fought in this 
way since I fought the famous boxing-woman of bi!lingsgate 29 minutes, 

gained a complete victory (which is six years ago); but as the famous 
Stoke Newington ass-woman dares me to fight her for the 10 pounds, I do 
assure her I will not fail meeting her for the said sum, and doubt not that 
the blows which I shall present her with will be more difficult for her to 

t than any she ever gave her asses, -Vote.—A man, known by the 
name of Rugged and Tuff, challenges the best man of Stoke Newington to 
fight him for one guinea to what sum they please to venture. N.B.—At- 
tendance will be given at one, and the encounter to begin at four precisely. 
There will be the diversion of cudgel-playing as usual.”’ 

Coming down to our own day the article presents a very signi- 
ficant assortment of gleanings from the advertisements of the 
Times, and especially from its second column. Some of the se- 
eret correspondences, of which the latter is the vehicle, are de- 
eyphered, and strings of disjointed letters, unintelligible as the 
correspondents thought to all but themselves, are made to give 
up their hidden meaning to an unsympathizing world, Among 
another very odd lot guthered frem the general advertising con- 
tents is the following— 

“ Wanted a Man and his Wife to look after a Horse and Dairy with a 
religious turn of mind without any incumbrance.” 

The article on “ Lunatic Asylums,” pointedly sets forth the 
admirable results of the more rational and humane treatment, 
which has superseded the horrors of the old madhouse system, 
and points the way to further improvements, That way lics 
through the diffusion of sounder views among the mass of the 
community on the subject of insanity, for it is to the obstructive 
effects of popular ignorance, and not to any deticiency of science or 
zeal on the part of medical men, that the worst defects in the ex- 
isting system are attributable. 
the kind of resistance which enlightened psychologists have had, 


petrated at Colney Hatch. 


“The enormous sum of money expended upon Colney Hatch, which has 


already reached to 270,000/., prepares us for the almost palatial character of 


itselevation. Its fagade, of nearly a third of a mile, is broken at intervals 
Italian campaniles and cupolas; and the whole aspect of the exterior 
leads the visitor to expect an interior of commensurate pretensions. He no 
sooner crosses the threshold, however, than the scene changes. As he passes 
along the corridor, which runs from end to end of the building, he is op- 
with the gloom ; the little light admitted by the loop-heled windows 
tsabsorbed by the inky asphalte paving, and coupled with the low vaulting 
of the ceiling, gives a stifling feeling and a sense of detention as in a prison. 
The staircases scarcely equal those of a workhouse; plaster there is none, 
and a coat of paint or whitewash does not even conceal the rugged surface 
ofthe brickwork. In the wards a similar state of things exists; airy and 
ious they are, without doubt; but of human interest they possess no- 
ing. Upwards of a quarter of « million has been squandered principally 
_ the exterior of this building; but not a sixpence can be spared to 
the walls within with picture, bust, or even the commonest cottage 
decoration. This is the vice which pervades the majority of county asylums 
lately erected. The visiting justices doubtless believe that it would be a 
superfluous and even mischievous refinement to trouble themselves about 
pleasing the eye or amusing the brain of the lunatic; but this is a mighty 
@rror, as every person knows who understands how keenly sensitive are the 


As one example out of many of 





Seldom have the fruits of so much labour been converted into 
more easy and pleasant reading. 





TRAITS OF CHARACTER.” 
Tuts isa milk and water book; and what is worse, the propor- 
tion of milk in. it is very small, and the water is ditch water. 
The amount of original matter it contains might suffice to furnish 
forth a couple of readable magazine articles, but it has pleased 
the author to make it fill two volumes, with the help of a quan- 
tum suflicit of twaddle. By way of exemplifying her mode of 
operation, we will briefly analyze one of her chapters, which is 
headed with the name of the late John Abraham Val oy, the well 
known printer and publisher of the classics, The chapter con- 
sists of forty pages, of which just seven are devoted to its no- 
minal subject. It opens with six pages and a half of platitudes 
about cemeteries and the state of the soul after death, all 4 propos 
of the fact that Mr. Valpy is dead, and buried at Kensall Green, 
Then comes an instalment of the seven pages of Valpiana proper, 
in which we are presented with a pen and ink portrait remarkable 
for its unlikeness to the original. We have then a couple of 
pages about the late Judge Talfourd, only to tell us how the au- 
thor was deprived, by the loquacity of an old lady, of the pleasure 
of conversing with him on the only occasion on which she met 
him. The remainder of the Valpiana follows, and the last 
twenty-four pages of the chapter are occupied with some more 
sentimental platitudes upon extraneous topies, and with a com- 
monplace account of the author’s visit to Bedlam. Her first 
meeting with Tyrone Power was at a pienie, and what a loss 


| would the world have sustained had she not been there to record 


this important ‘trait of character ”—* The first words I heard 
him utter, as he poised a tempting and delicate limb of a fowl 
upon his fork, were, ‘ Will you allow me to offer you this wing,’ ” 
She called by invitation on Miss Landon, and says, “ After the 


| pleasant courtesies of shaking hands, &e. were gone through, I 


remember her first words to me were, ‘ What will you have to 
eat ¥’”’ Miss Landon did wisely in hastening to stop the mouth 
of her babbling visitor. The poet evidently regarded the senti- 


| mental gossip as a bore; for says the latter, ‘‘ You spoke to her 


of the subjects which she so delighted to write of—of the sorrows 
of humanity—of the griefs and calamities which sap and shadow 


| life, and hope, and joy, of the weariness and desolateness which 


| for a relation, 


minds of the majority of the insane... . . ‘There is no more touching sight | 


at Colney Hatch than to notice the manner in which the female lunatics have 
endeavoured to diversify the monotonous appearance of their cell-like 
sleeping-rooms with rag dolls, bits of shell, porcelain, or bright cloth 
placed symmetrically in the light of the window-sill. The love of ornament 
seems to dwell with them when all other mental power is lost; and they 
atrew gay colours about them with no more sense, but with as much enjoy- 
ment, as the bower-bird of the Zoolégical Gardens adorns his playing-bower. 

€ prison dress of the male patients is in keeping with the desolate walls, 
It is infinitely depressing, even to the visitor, to see nothing but dull grey 


garments ; and the lunatics themselves feel degraded by a uniform dedicated | 


to the gaol-bird. The medical officers of both this asylum and Hanwell are 
ees impressed with its injurious effects, and they have long denounced 
it. Happily the system is confined to the men, not, however, from any 
benevolent feeling towards the females, but simply because gown-pieces of 
the same pattern cannot be procured in sufficient quantities to clothe the 
entire community. Among the sane, self-respect is inereased by the pos- 


session of decent clothes, and the lunatic is often still more amenable to | 


their influence. A refractory patient at Colney Hatch was in the habit of 
tearing his clothes into shreds. Mr, Tyerman, one of the medical officers, 
ered him to be dressed in a bran-new suit. The poor man, a tailor by 


trade, either froma professional appreciaticn of the value of his new habili- | 


mente, or from being touched by this mark of attention, respected their 
integrity, and from that moment rapidly recovered. Before leaving the 
asylum, he stated thet he owed his cure to the good effect produced upon his 
mind by being intrusted with this new suit of clothes. At Hanwell, the 
— who destroy their clothes are put into strong canvass garments, 


d round with leather and fastened with padlocks. This plan is adopted | 


” 


at.some other lunatic asylums; but it always looks repulsive. 


We must content ourselves with a mere enumeration of the 
other articles in this delightfully instructive volume, ‘There are 


| gave a truthful negative to the question, 


“Food and its Adulterations,” ‘The Zodlogical Gardens,” | 


« Rats,” “The London Commissariat,” ‘‘ Woolwich Arsenal,” 

Shipwrecks,” “ Lodgings, Food, and Dress of Soldiers,” ‘ The 
Electric Telegraph,” ‘Fires and Fire Insurance,” “ The Police 
and the Thieves,” and ‘Mortality in Trades and Professions.” 
In all of them will be found matter gathered with much pains- 
taking, and manipulated with excellent judgment and goed taste. 


abide even [sic] more when faith has been broken, loyalty be- 


and still have, to encounter, take the blunder that has been per- | trayed, or trust shipwrecked—and she mocked at all with peals of 


irreverent laughter!” It would be a great relief to usif we 
too could laugh at our author’s pretentious inanities; but there is 
no mirth in the grin they force us to wear. She has seized us by 
the button and we must hear her out, though she aggravates our dis- 
tress by mocking assurances that she is bent on telling her tale 
in the most simple and straightforward manner, ‘1 must es- 
pecially deprecate,” thus she says in her own peculiar idiom, “ I 
must especially deprecate, in these sketches, any approach to, or 
indulgence in, sentimentality,” and then off she goes at score to 
sentimentalize as usual. ‘The best thing in her book is an account 
of two interviews with the late Duke of Wellington. On the first 
occasion, she accompanied a young married lady, who waited on 
the Duke—he was then in office—to solicit from him some favour 
The ladies had waited a longtime,in an ante- 
chamber, when suddenly the Duke stood before them— 

‘* He was dressed in full uniform, as he was about to proeeed to some 
Court or military ceremonial, I forget which, held that day. My friend, 
who ordinarily was remarkable for the ease and gracefulness of her manner, 
on this unfortunate occasion completely lost all self-possession ; and in fact 
was speechless—unable to stammer out one articulate word, The Duke re- 
garded her for awhile with cold and pitiless gaze, nor sought in the re- 
motest degree to remove or dissipate the confusion which 80 ey 
and really distressingly overcame her. Finding she did not speak, he said, 
in a voice of exceeding sternness, ‘ What paper is that you hold in your 
hand?’ She faltered out that it embodied the petition she came to request 
in behalf of her relative. ‘Give it me!’’ he said. Ie took it from her and 
read it attentively over; and then in tones the most curt, most harsh, most 
hopelessly and inexorably decisive, said, ‘Iam not the proper person to 
apply to about this. I could not do it if L wished—I do not know thet I 
should if I could,’ ” 

Amazed as our author was at this treatment of her beautiful 
friend, she was still more astonished when the Duke came up to 
herself, took hold of both her hands, and said in the gentlest and 
blandest of tones, ‘Is there anything I can do for you?” She 
answered in the negative, andtheinterview ended. A few years 
afterwards, being engaged with a military friend in preparing a 
volume on the Peninsular War, which they wished to dedicate to 
the Duke, she procured an introduction to his Grace from Lord 
Carnarvon, and on presenting her card was conducted at onceinto 
his library. ; y 

‘* He received me most courteously and kindly, himself rising to place a 
chair for me, He looked at me with intense scrutiny, and then said—‘So 
you area friend of Lord Carnarvon, Ah! he isa good man. Is-he better? 
I was sorry to hear he had been ill.’ He then reverted to the subject which 
had led mé to seek the interview, asking me many questions about my mili- 
tary friend—the name of his regiment—how long he had been in the army, 
&e., &e., winding up with the remark, uttered with a playful smile—* T e 
fact is, I suppose, you are going to be married to him. Is it not so? I 
* Well, never mind, it is no busi- 
But tell me, have I not seen you before? I am sure I have.’ 
It was said he never forgot any one he had once spoken to. I then re- 
counted my former interview, when I accompanied Mrs, ——. ‘Oh! I 
remember it perfectly—the little woman that was so frightened at me. I 
did not like her; I thought her artificial. I take likings and dislikings in a 
moment. I thought, after you were gone, of your refusal when I offered to 
do anything for you. It is not often this occurs to me: I assure you it is 
much more frequently J that have to say * No’—laughing heartily as he 

® Traits of Character ; veing Twenty-five Years’ Literary and Personal Recol- 
lections. ByaContemporary. Intwovolumes., Published by Hurst and Blackett, 
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said it. ‘ But, come now, tell me all about yourself. Are your parents 
living ?—are you a widow >—have you any children ?>—and what made you 
literary?” These interrogatories were spoken somewhat rapidly. I then 
gave him a short bigraphy of my then brief, but too eventful life, to the de- 
tails of which he listened with the deepest interest—going into the minutest 
facts—commenting with singular shrewdness and sagacity on some of the 
events narrated. He showed an extraordinary aptitude in discerning 
truth. A casual word or expression sufficed for him at once to comprehend 
a meaning not expressed. When, in the course of my briefhistory, I had to 
tell of sorrow suffered, wrong inflicted, nothing pens exceed the kindly—I 
might say tender—sympathy he evinced. Of my father he inquired much. 
When I told him he had been identified greatly with Wilberforce and others 
in writing pamphlets, &c., towards the achievement of that great and noble 
work, the abolition of the slave-trade—‘ Was your father English? You 
are not an Englishwoman >?’ 

** ¢ Your grace, I am a Scotchwoman.’ 

“ ¢ Well, you may be, though you are not the least like one ; but I am 
certain of this, you Lave Italian blood in your veins—you are the image of 
an Italian lady I once took a great interest in.’ (I wonder who it was ?) 
I thought so the instant I saw you some years since.’ 

‘* Had he been a friend of years—one connected by ties of long com- 
panionship and intimacy—he could not have entered with more anxious, 
eager interest into my plans and projects, nor furnish me with wiser, safer 
counsel for my future career. After a very long interview, during which I 
had several times offered to depart, all of which proposals were met with 
the words, ‘ Sit down again, I tell you. Iwant to hear more.’ * But your 
grace’s time is so valuable.’ ‘I should soon dismiss you if I wished it.’ I 
remembered, in the case of my poor friend, how abruptly he had indeed ac- 
complished this. ‘ Will you take some refreshment ?—perhaps you will 
like some tea; you women seem always ready for tea.’ I laughed, and told 
him I had breakfasted long since. We then commenced chatting again. 
‘What time do you get up inthe morning?’ ‘ Eight o'clock.’ * Well, 
that is not very early. I rise much earlier than that.’ 

** Whilst talking with him, I could scarcely imagine that in the simple, 
unaffected man before me, the warm and kindly sympathizer with woman’s 

riefs, the familiar adviser in the minor occurrences of a life so different 

rom his, it was the irritable Duke of Wellington I was conversing with, 
the greatest warrior of the age, the profound statesman and legislator. He, 
too, who, as rumour had asserted, was entitled to his sobriquet of the Iron 
Duke, from his stern invulnerability to pity, compassion, or sympathy. 
Never, in my experience of life, had I met with a man more gracious in 
manner. I was as perféctly at my ease whilst talking to him as if he had 
been one of my oldest, most familiar friends. At last, for even the pleasant- 
est things must have a termination, the servant entered with a card, saying 
the gentleman was waiting to see him. ‘ Well, now I suppose I must 
way let you go. Now, do not be offended as what I am going to say. 
You pay | people are not always very rich. Do you want any money to 
bring out this book? If so, I will write you a cheque for any amount you 
choose to name.’ 

** He took the pen in his hand, and placed the cheque-book before him. 
* Come, what sum shall I write for?’ really believe if I had said 500/. 
he would have written it; but, drawing myself up with a terrible air of 
offended dignity, I answered—‘ Oh! your grace, I did not come here for 
money.’ He looked at my flashing eyes and kindling cheek, saying, in a 
good-tempered way—‘ Come, now, do not look so angry—I would not hurt 
your feelings for the world ; but I am so anxious you should let me do some- 
thing for you.’ ‘ Well, let me, then, as I asked you, dedicate the book, 
please, to you, and take a copy of it.’ ‘ That you certainly may do; only 
put in a paragraph to say I am not responsible for all the anecdotes narrated 
init. As for a copy, I will take the whole impression if you like. I should 
like to see Captain ——-. If you will name any day when I shall find him 
at your house, I will call on you.’ An arrangement for this was effected, 
and so our interview terminated.” 
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LITERARY NEWS. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce for appearance in October Th 
Valley of a Hundred Fires,” by the Author of “ Margaret and Her 
Bridesmaids ;” “ A Book about Doctors,” by Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson -” 
“* A Cruize in the Pacific,” from the Log of a Naval Officer, edited } 
Captain Aylmer; and “ Daunton Manor-House:” a novel, 7 

An English edition, printed in the ordinary type, of the New Testa. 
ment portion of the “ Codex Alexandrinus,” edited by Mr. B. H. Cow. 
per, is preparing for publication by Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 

Dr. E. Headlam Greenhow is preparing for the press a work 
‘“« Diphtheria : its History and Treatment,” to be shortly published, 

The “ Collected Poems of Eliza Cook,” with illustrations by Gilbert, 
are promised by Messrs. Routledge and Co., as a ‘* Christmas Book for 
1861.” 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is engaged on a “ History of Industrial Bx. 
hibitions,” to be published by Messrs. Allen, Leadenhall Street, in No. 
vember. 

“ The Complete Book of English, Scottish, and Irish Ballads,” jn one 
volume, with Glossaries, Notes, and various Readings, is announced by 
Messrs. R. Griffin and Co., for December. 

“Man: Physical, Apparitional, and Spiritual; with Illustrations 
from the Natural and Supernatural,” is the title of a work announced for 
publication by Mr. Bailli¢re, Regent Street. 

The fifth volume of the ‘Correspondance de Napoléon I., publiée 
ordre de l’Empereur Napoléon III.,” was published on Monday last, by 
M. Henri Plon, Paris. The greater part of the volume relates to the 
campaign of Egypt. 

A new edition, after the orginal MSS., of the ‘‘ Mémoires de Louis 
XIV. pour I’Instruction du Dauphin,’ has been published by Messrs, 
Didier and Co,, Paris, edited and annotated by M. Ch. Dreyss, The 
first edition, published by Grouyelle, in 1806, has been long known to 
be very incorrect. 

The materials for the history of contemporary Italy have been en- 
riched by an important collection of ‘‘ Documents et Piéces Authentiques 
laissés par Danicl Manin, President de la Republique de Venice,” trans. 
lated from the original by M. F. Planat de la Faye, and published by 
Messrs. F'urne and Co., Paris. 

A contribution to the biography of Count Buffon, entitled “ Des 
Manuscrits de Buffon, avee des fac-similes de Buffon et de ses col- 
loborateurs,”’ has been brought out by M. P. Flourens, member of the 
French Academy, and Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, 

M. Rollin, Paris, has published an “ Essai sur les Systtmes Métriques 
ct Monétaires des Anciens Peuples, depuis les Premiers temps Histo- 
riques jusqu’ a la fin du Khalifat d'Orient,” in three volumes, by Dona 
Vasquez Queipo, commissioner of the Spanish Government for the intro- 
duction of a decimal system of coinage. 

A French translation of the poems of Jacques Jasmin, the celebrated 
poet of Agen, the ‘Burns of France,” has been issued by M. Firmin 
Didot, Paris. The same publisher is preparing for the press an “ His- 
toire de l’Art de Peindre ct d’Orner les Livres, avant et depuis I’ Invention 
de I’ Imprimerie.” 

M. Dentu, Paris, has brought out a new work by Prince Henri de 
Valoré, entitled “‘ Une Triple Alliance contre I’ Angleterre, I’ Islamisme, et 
la Révolution;” also a volume by Jules Gérard, the “lion-killer,” called 
“ Exploration du Sahara.” 

Anew work on the art of war among the ancient Romans, entitled 
‘Caesar's Gallischer Krieg, in Jahre 51 vor Christo; nebst Erliuterun- 
gen iiber der Rimische Kriegswesen,” by Baron A, von Giler, General 
in the service of Baden, has been published by M. Mohr, Heidelberg. 

The second volume of the “ Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter” 
(History of the City of Rome during the Middle Ages), by Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, has been published by Messrs. Cotta and Co., Stuttgart. The 
contents include the annals of the city from the fall of the power of the 
Goths to the establishment of the Papal rule. 

Professor Otto Struve, the celebrated Russian astronomer, has just 
published, in the new volume of the “* Memoirs of the Imperial Academy 
at St. Petersburg,” his observations taken at Pulkowa of the great comet 
of 1858. 


Ohe Gheatres. 
A period of general activity is at last about to commence. On Mon- 
day next, Madame Céleste will reopen the Lyceum, with a new drama by 
Mr. Tom Taylor, entitled the Brigand and his Banker, and on Monday 
week, at the same theatre, Miss Josephine Gougenheim, a ‘star’ from 
America, is to make her first appearance before an English public. At 
the Haymarket, Mr. John Brougham, known some years ago as an actor 
of Irish characters, will shortly appear in a comedy, written by himself. 
M. Fétchter, the celebrated French artist, is announced to play in an 
English version of Aing Blas, at the Princess's. 
Music. 
The Norwich Festival, as we mentioned last week, was very success- 
ful. The ancient cathedral city was filled with visitors, not only from 
the neighbouring district, but from the metropolis and distant parts of 
the kingdom; and the morning performances and evening concerts in St. 
Andrew's Hall were attended by crowded audiences. The total receipts 
have been estimated at about 5000/., and the expenses at 4000/., leaving 
a surplus of, in round numbers, about 1000/7. There was a host of prin- 
cipal singers; those originally engaged were, Madame Clara Novello, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Madame Borghi-Mamo, Miss Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Weiss, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Santley, and Signor Belletti; and at 
the eleventh hour by way of increasing the attraction of the evening 
concerts, Mademoiselle ‘fitiens and Signor Giuglini were added to the 
number. Such a cluster of Italian stars must have heavily increased the 
expenditure, but probably made a corresponding addition to the receipts; 
for, though those performers (excepting Belletti) sang only their favour- 


ite morceaux in vogue at the opera-houses, yet such things are more at- 
tractive to the multitude than music of a higher order. The chorus 
Norwich Choral 


(which was excellent) consisted of the members of the 
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Society, with some ten or a dozen choristers from London : the instru- 
mental band was composed almost entirely of metropolitan performers, 
The total number of performers was about four hundred, under the di- 
reetion of Mr. Benedict. , ; 

The sacred pieces performed in the mornings, were Spohr’s Last Judg- 
ment, Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum, Haydn's Creation, Molique’s new 
Oratorio, Abraham, and The Messiah. ‘The evening miscellaneous con- 
certs, amid the usual quantity of commonplaces, presented several in- 
teresting objects, particularly Bennett's May Queen, a selection from 
Gliick’s Armida, and Benedict’s new cantata, Undine. 

Abraham is the only oratorio, produced since E/ijah, which is worthy 
of a place among the master-works of Handel, Haydn, Spohr, and Men- 
delssohn. The words, compiled from the Bible, relate to the most re- 
markable incidents in the life of the Patriarch, given partly in the 
narrative, and partly in the dramatic form, as in Mendelssohn's Elijah 
and St. Paul. The music is full of beauties; graceful and expressive 
airs, striking scenes, and grand choruses, in which the resources of har- 
mony and counterpoint are exhausted. A masterly clearness and sim- 
plicity pervades the whole work, which is free from the noise and 
remplissage 80 common in modern music. The principal parts were sung 
by Clara Novello, Mr. Santley, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Belletti, Miss 
Palmer, and Mrs. Weiss ; and the oratorio was received with the honour 
due to so great and beautiful a work. 

De la Motte Fouqué’s tale of U/ine has furnished Mr. John Oxen- 
ford with the groundwork of a charming little dramatic poem, which Mr. 
Benedict has clothed in music, combining, in the happiest manner, the 
fantastic wildness and deep pathos of the subject. The story is simply 
this: Undine, a water nymph, has left her home and companions on ac- 
count of her love for Hildebrand, lord of a castle on the banks of the 
Danube. But Hildebrand proves inconstant, and marries a lady of his 
own rank, named Bertalda; whereupon, to avenge this wrong, Kuhle- 
born, Undine’s kinsman, summons the spirits of the waters, by whose 

wer the river rises and sweeps away Hildebrand’s castle with all its 
inhabitants, while the gentle Undine is left to bewail her false lover's 
fate. Benedict's music is full of the spirit of Weber, though without any 
trace of imitation or mannerism. It was admirably performed by Clara 
Novello, Miss Palmer, Sims Reeves, and Weiss, and received with en- 
thusiastic applause. 

The selection from Gliick’s Armida, though beautiful in itself, and 
admirably performed, was less effective than might have been expected. 
But the music of this illustrious master is essentionally dramatic, and 
absolutely demands the stage. We hope that the effect produced by 
Orfeo e Eurydice at Covent Garden last season, will lead to the produc- 
tion of some of the other operas »f this illustrious musician. 


Fine Arts. 

M, Alexandre Dumas, it is said, has been appointed Director of the 
Museum of Naples and of the exeayations carried on at Pompeii. The 
Museum, which was known as the “‘ Museo Borbonico,” is one of the 
richest in works of antique art in Europe, containing a vast collection of 
the rarest bronzes, vases, &c., found at Pompeii and Herculaneum, be- 
sides the magnificent group the ‘‘ Toro Farnese,”’ and the colossal “ Flora 
Farnese,” and the renowned gallery of Venuses, of which the “ Kallipyge”’ 
is the most celebrated. 


The improvements and restorations going on in St. Paul's Cathedral 
will add very much to the beauty of the magnificent interior. The 
organ and screen are to be removed, so that the whole of the choir and 
nave will be seen, and the organ, which is to be a new one, will be placed 
at the side of the choir. A splendid painted window has been presented 
to the Dean and Chapter, and a carved marble pulpit. Mr. Penrose, the 
accomplished architect of the Cathedral, directs the alterations, with the 
advice of several architects of eminence. 

The great Art Exhibition of Paris is now officially announced for next 
year. During the months of May and June, artists of all nations are in- 
vited to send works in painting, sculpture, engraving, architecture, &c., 
to the extent of four examples for each artist. ‘Twenty-one medals will 
be awarded in painting. One great medal of 4000 francs value will be 
given. The time for sending in is limited to between the 20th March 
aud the Ist of April. 


Urabe. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, SEPTEMBER 25. 

Bankrupts.—Ortver ALerep SEacoop, and Hexey Wiiuts Surra, Wellington 
Road, Holloway, builders—Epoar Rx er Ramage, Bond Court, Walbrook, wine- 
cooper—Josern Enenrzer Cox, High Street, Lambeth, dealer in stoneware-pipes 
—James Axseit, Seven Sisters Road, contractor—Joun Jviian, Faleon Square, 
City, milliner—Epwarp Peaks, Petty Cury, Cambridge, butcher—Tuomas Wiire- 
meaD, Duke Street, Smithfield, tailor—Grorcre Tuomas Marys, Arbour Place, 
Fairtields, Stepney, rope-maker—Josrru Povey, Warwick, iunkeeper—GeorGr 
CaResweLL, Shrewsbury, Shrops innkeeper—Prinire Watters, Wolver- 
ampten, auctioneer—Josern Wrrut x, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, draper— 
Daye. Joxrs, Wrexham, Denbig! » coach-builder—Grorce Craven, Liver- 
pool, merchant—Samvue. Ronsox, York, wine-merehant—Wuit.1amM Witson, Thirsk, 
Yorkshire, currier—Joun Tnornmiit, Sheffield, awl-blade-manufacturer— Tuomas 
Reve, East Stonehouse, Devonshire 

Scotch Sequestrations.—- Mackixtosn, Dingwall—B ax 
bookseller—Swax, Shawlands, Renfrewshire, contrac 
grocer—Moopie, Glasgow, joiner. 

















draper. 





wy, Hamilton, Lanarkshire, 
tor—Wakrp, Port Glasgow 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SrPTEMBER 28, 

Bankrupts.—F repenick Jounsroxe, Eastbourne Terrace, Paddington, boarding- 
house-heepc r—Marks Lroroty Muiire, Aldemanbury Postern, watch-manufac- 
turer—Joux Asipown, Persford Terrace, Malden Road, Kentish ‘Town, draper— 
fsipok SeLKn, Postern Row, Tower Hill, provision-merchant—Ronert FoLtKuarp 
Abas, Stowmarket, Suffolk, pipe-maker—Joxn Yaxury, Providence Yard, Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road, farrier—Evwirs Lrxpor, Muckleston, Staffordshire, farmer— 
Fraxcis Epwarp Suretey, innior, Gilbrook, Nottinghamshire, brick-maker— 
Cuartrs Praxkcom Lear, Fishponds, Gloucestershire, baker—Cuaries Tuck, Ely, 
Cambridgé shire, butcher— Groner Tayior, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, timber- 
merchant—James Win.ars, Finsbury Pavement, upholsterer—Witu1am Samira and 
Rowert Waris Sixciare, Paneras Lane, City, linen-factors—WittiaM Foxcrorr 
aud Grorcrk Wexiock, junior, Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners—Wit- 
aM Eviiorr, Chureh Street, Chelsea, builder—Josern Puirirsox, Neweastle- 
Apon-Tyne, milliner—Joun Lexo, Bridlington Quay, East Riding, Yorkshire, 
Victualler, . 

















PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 












































































































Saturd .) Monday. Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs, | Friday, 
—— | —_—_ 
3 per Cent Consols...cccccessecees 934 93 934 93, 934 13) 
Ditto for Account .. 93g 9. 933 oat 939 934 
3 per Cents Reduced shut —_— _ - -_ _ 
New 3 per Cents shut _ —_— shut —_ _— 
Annuities 1880 . -— _ _ _ _ — 
Annuities 1885 .......... shut —_— _ -— —_ 
Pank Stock, 9 per Cent .... shut _ _ _ — — 
India Stock, 10} perCent .... — | —— | ew 218 218 2184 
Exchequer Bills, 1}¢. per diem. 3 pm par. | —— —_— 1 4 
Exchequer Bonds, coccsece | - -—— -- _ _ —_— 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .........060001 —— -- -- -_ -_ 2 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ....ccccceeeeeeSp-Ct.y —— Premed cecesccccceecees Op Ch.) —— 
Belgian ... eT le _ Mexican er 22 
Ditto.... 2 -—— Peruvian ....... et -_ 
Brazilian .. 6— -- Portuguese 1853 . 3— Ss 
Buenos Ayres ‘-— —_— Russian ...... 6-— 104} 
Chilian.... St — —_— Sardinian ., 6&— -_-— 
Danish .. 5 — —_ Spanish ........es00 A 483 
Ditto = | ae Ditto New Deferred . t= — 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 6 Ditto Passive .......csecseeeeeee —_— 
DIGtO . .ccccscccccsce ~ 101} Turkish..... 6 — 73 
French .. 3;- | _ Venezuela ...... wit 23 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banxe— 
Bristoland Exeter. ....sseeee++ 999 Australasian ........ 
Caledonian............ . 92 
Chesterand Holyhead — 
Eastern Counties.... Sag eves 
Edinburgh and Gla —_ merc of Le 
Glasgow and South-V 167 Eng). S8cotsh. & A 
Great Northern ........+.e05 ee 116 WONOM .occesceceseveveee 
Great South. and West. Ireland — London and County ......... 
Great Western..........++ eeeee 733 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australi 
Lancashire and Yorkshire os lay London Joint Stock...... 
Lancaster and Carlisle,......... -—— London and Westminst 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast 110 National Bank 
London and Blackwall ......... 67 National Provincial 
London and North-Western.,,. 101 New South Wales.. aig 
London and South Western.... 9h Oriental 445 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln 48 Ottoman 17 
Midland ....... aeee vees 1253 Provincial of Ire " — 
Midland Great Western (Ireland) —_— South Australia.... 29} 
North British........... 63} Union of Australia . 42 
North-Eastern—Berwick : 100 Union of London... eee nat 
North-Eastern—York .......... 87 Unity... ccccccccsccce cvccccccece _ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton — Docxs— 
Scottish Central .....6.eceeeee —_— East and West India........ ese — 
Scottish Midland...... - eee 6t 
South Eastern and Dover. Sal rae} 
Eastern of France... -—- quae 
East Indian .. oe 1003 
Geelong and M urne . _ Australian Agricultural,....... — 
Grand Trunk of Canada. 27} British American Land,, eee sas 
Great Indian Peninsular ee 96) CamadA ...ccccccvcveees . -—— 
Gre.t Western of Canada .., ‘| 138 Crystal Palace ..... . 29% 
Paris and Lyons ...+...++++ eee = Electric Telegraph . ° — 
Mines— | General Steam..... . oo 
Australian. .....+.seseereeeeses! -—- London Discount... es 
Brazilian Imperial eoeee -- National Discount.......... sees _— 
Ditto St. John del Rey.. 274 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 73 
Cobre Copper... aa Royal Mail Steam, 53) 
South Australian .. — 





Rhymney Iron,.. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 26th day of Sept. 1860. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Motes lesued ....ceeeeeees+eeL29,957,085 Government Debt .....++++++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ...... ++ 3,459,900 

Gold Coin and Bullion , « 15,482,085 

Silver Bullion, .....sc0+ eevee - 





29,957,085 29 957,085 












BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors 'Capital.........£14,553,000 Government Securities(inclu 
BESS .cocccvececece ee . 3,790,286 | ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,663,511 
Public Deposits* eos 7,092,681 | Other Securities..........++. « 19,559,349 
Other Deposits ......+.++. e+ 13,973,222 | Notes c 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 721,132 | Gold and Silver Coin 

| 

I 


£39,130,321 £39,130,321 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Diy, Acct, 





BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
ola i . 3 Copper, Brit.Cakes £102 10 0.. £0 © 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 nn Gehan... €46. tae 
Mexican Dollars ......seseee00 - 0080 Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0.. 25 0 0 
e080 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 @ . eo 


Silverin Bars, Standard..... eee 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 28. 
| s. ‘ 


&. s. s s. le : . 
Wheat,R. 0. 52to60 Fine ...... 50to 58 Fine...... 69to73 Indian Corn. 37 to 38 





Fine ...... 60—64 Foreign,R. 54—64 Peas, Hog... 36—40 Oats, Feed... O— 0 
Red, New. 40 — 45 White F. 67—70 Maple .... 38— 40 7 o—- 0 
Fine ...... 48— 52 36 — 40 White .... 34—40 o— 0 
White Old 60—63 - 30—34 Hlue. - O— 0 . o— 0 
Pine - 63—66 Malti 37—40 Beans, Ticks 34— 40 . 2%6—30 
New...... 40—50 Malt, Ord... Fine .... 30-32 


66 — 6s 


Harrow... 44-—43 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 











For the Week ending Sept. 22. Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
° 34, | Rye. P 74.| Wheat 60s, . lod, 
5 Bean 6 Barley . 38 7 
9 Peas ll Oats ....+- 27 8 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town made... -per sack 57s. to 60s.| Butter—RBest Fresh, lis. 0d. doz. 
Becends .nccccccccccesecccccese — 45 Carlow, 0/. 0s, to Ol. Os. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship44 — 43 | Bacon, Irish ........++. per cwt. 70s. — 76s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 43 — 45 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. su 90 
American ....... per barrel 30 — 34 | Derby, pale ....... 70 — 76 
Camadiam ......ssceeeecees — 33 | Hams, York «+ 76 — 93 
Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 6d. to 8s. Od. 





Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4lb. loaf. | 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


CATTLe MARKET.” Heaps or Cartes at Tue 
6. d. 


Newoats ann Leapenmate.* 
* a. s 



































i s. a. a. a. | CarTLe-MARKET. 
Beef... 210 to3 4 to 3 10 4 4tod l0to5 2 Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 8—4 O0—4 6 2... 4 8B—5 O—F 4) Beasts.. 6,120 ..... 1,300 
Veal... 3 4—4 O—4 6 sore 4 C—4W—5 2 Sheep ..26,540 ..... 5,790 
Pork... 3 2—4 4—5 6 .... 4 8—5 O— 5 4) Calves., 365 aso 
Lamb. 0 O0O—0 O—0 0 4... 0 O—0 O—O0 O/| Pigs... 450 190 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets. « 169s. to 230s. | Down Tegs.......... pertb. 20d. to 21d. 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 170 — 250 Half-bred Wethers - 8g — 19 
Sussex ditto... ...ecsesecsceee 140 — 200 Leicester Fleeces .. 6s =— 2 
Farnham ditto .. o-— 0 Combing Skins ......... -Ma— 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Smiruriec. Waurrremare.. Comeratary. 
Hay, Good ..cccccee 758. CO B08. cececereeee 908. tO LITE «006 + 110s. to 116s, 
Inferior ...... 50 — 60 ... ooo 20 — 70 eoooe 10 — 108 
New .... xo = 8 o.. eee o = 6 ee —- 0 
Clover ....++ 99 — TIS ase « 15 — 130 -. 120 — 130 


Wheat Straw i se OE coutenece EE ME OE Shainin ai - 
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OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 


Director—Sir Roverick J. Muncutson, D.C.L., &e. 


The Prospectus for the Session, commencing on the ist of 


Ocroser Nexs, will be sent on application to the Registrar. 
The Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. 
Hofmann ; Physies, by Professor Tyndall ; Natural History, 
by Prof. Huxitey; Geology, by Prof. Ramsay ; Mineralogy 
and Mining, by Mr. Warington Smyth; Metallurgy, by Dr. 
Percy ; and Applicd Mechanics, by Professor Willis. 








TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 

r $ 
Mh INERALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 

London.—Professor TENNANT, F.G. J 
mence a COURSE of LECTURES ON MIN AL 
a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the ap- 
plication of Mineral Substances in the ART. The Lectures 
will begin on Friday, October 5, at Nine o’Clock, a.m. 
They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and 

2s. 


Friday at the same hour. Feces, 2/. 
N. W. JELF, D.D 


1" Tay TET Al 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMP AN Y.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 
Coupons on Australian Government Bonds discounted. 
‘pply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C 
WILLIAM PU RDY. 


(iusto M-HOUSE, LO 


For SALE » by order of the Honourable the Commissioners 
of her ‘s Customs, at the COMMERCIAL SALE 
ROOMS, Mincing Lane, on Thursday, the 4th, and Friday, 
the 5th, of October, 1860, at Twelve o’Clock at Noon pre 
cisely. 

The following goods for home consumption, viz.— 








. Principal. 





Manager. 


NDON 


October 3. 




















Anchors, Chaiuas, ) Furniture, Fit-| 8 ts, plain and 
&e. tings, &.. |} mixec 
Arnott Stoves,[ron | Geneva | Straw for Platting 
Boats Glass Sacks 
Braid, Trimmings, | Gilt Mouldiags Sugar 
&e. " Tron Stoves, &c. | See ds, &e. 
Brandy } Muskete & Guns, | Ships’ Gear 
Brooches | &e. | Tobacco 
Brooch Pieces Musical Boxes | Tea 
Capsules Organ Harmonium | Tallow 
Earthenware Needles | Timber 
Embroidery or! Pistols Wine 
Needlework Rum | And various other 
Collars, &c. Segars | Goods 


For Exportation, or for Home Consumption, on payment 
of the Duties—Cocoa, Chocolate, Coffee, Pepper, Succades, 
Tea, Sugar, Wine, Spirits, and other ds. 

For the Henefit of the Crown—Sugar, Spirits, & 

The above Goods may be viewed at the Qy uecn’ s Ware- 
house, Custom-House, Thames Street ; at the London, West 
India, and Victoria Docks ; and ‘lobacco Ground, Rother- 
hithe ; on Wednesday, the 4d of October, 1860, from Ten 
o’Clock in the Morning until Three o’Clock in the Afternoon; 
and on the Days of Sale, from Ten o’Clock in the Morning 
until Twelve o’Clock at Noon; the tasting of Spirits and 
Wine being restricted to the Day of Sale as rezards the 
Queen's Warehouse. 

Take Notice, that Goods sold at this Sale, will not be de- 
livered until after two clear days of the day on which they 
are sold ; and that no lots can be paid for at the Oifice of the 
Reeeiver-General after Two o’Clock in the Afternoon, and 
that on th ays of Sale money will not be received by the 
Receiver al after Eleven o’Clock in the Forenoon. 

Catalogues may be had at the Queen's Warehouse, Custom- 
House, Thames Street, 6d. each. 


EET H.—By her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent.—1860 just So post free, Three 
Stamps. A TREATISE EXPLAINING ISSRS 
BRIEL'S Improveme in ARTIFICIAL TEET 
FLEXIBLE CORALITE GUM5, whereby one set will wear 
longer than three ordinary ones; being fitted without 
springs, wire, or metals, and without any operation, prove 
a valuable desideratum to all having asion for the ser- 
vices of the dentist. None but first class materials and 
workmanship employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. "To be obtained only of the inventors, 
Messrs GANURIEL, Dentists to the Prince D’ Otte — (es- 
tablished 1815, see diploma), 110, Regent Stree < F 
the Quadrant ; 33 and 34, Ludgate Hill, City tocnithaciact “4 
observe name, and that the entrance to the City ests rblish- 
ment is up the private passage between Benson's, the silver- 
smith, and the State Insurance Office) ; and at Duke Street, 
Liverpool. 
“The advantage obtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
renders it preéminently superior." —United Sev 
Treatise should be read by all who v 
m will save much money and m« 
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MODERATE PRICES WITH GENERAL EXCELLENCE 


E MOSES and SON can confidently 
4e assert, that they possess advantages and fac ilitics 
which areq » beyond the reach of any other house in the 
trade, and are th yenabled to offer a REALLY GooD 
ARTICLE AT PRICE. The most skilful 
eutters are employed, and durability of material and work- 
manship may be relied on. 

THE BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT is almost 
daily replenished from the best Home and Foreign Markets. 

THE READY-MADE CLOTILING DEPARTMENTS are 
furnished with an immense assortment of goods for all 
classes, and all occup: ms; also a great variety of Clothing 
for Juveniles of all age-. 

THE HOSIERY and DRAPERY, HAT anil CAP, and 
BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, contain a carefully 
selected stock of the best and newest Manufactures. 










N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be cx 
changed, or the moncy returned. 

Gratis on application, or post-free. E. Moses and Sons’ 
Book for the present Season, containing ‘ Growth of 
an important Branch of British Industry,” with rules for 
self-measurement, and list of prices. Als», just published, 
an elaborate Plan of their City Premises 

Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 

NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—E. MOSIS and SON’S Establish- 
ment will sed on Monday and Tuesday, October Ist 
2d, and will be reopened as usual on Wednesday morniz 


HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 


in various colours and patterns, and partic uls arly adapted 

for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortabic and service 

able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 

of BE. MOSES and 8ON, 

Corner of MINOF 3 and ALDGATE, 

NEW OXFORD STR fr, Corner of HART REET 

Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, VORKSUIE E. 


URISTS and EXCURSIONISTS are 
specially provided for at E. MOSES and SON'S, Mer- 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosicrs, Hootmakers, &c. 
Corner of aren IES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXPORD STREET, Corner of HART STREEFT. 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORESHIRE. 
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IONAL ASSURANCE 


INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 


NA? AND 





3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Empowered by Spec <y" og Parliament, 
17 Vic. cap. 





Estaniisnep a.p. 1844, 
Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,0007. on a Single 
Life. 






Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 

M ‘al Men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to travel, and foreign re: ee greatly extended. 

No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 

NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES 

Assurances may be effected on the Now Participatine 

Paincirie, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 

varicty of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 

of different classes of Assu 














ANNUITIES 
Immediate Annuities grant. don very favourable terms. 
The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 

particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 

means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 

source against the casualtics of age and the uacertaintics of 
health and fortunc. 













Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 
Half Premiom Whole Premium 





Age First Seven Years. after Seven Years. 
25 neseeeee £1 O10 «. 
30. 12 6 
35 152 
40 9 5 





PETER MORRISON, Manazing Director. 
Proapess ctuses sent free on application. 











GUS LIFE SURAN( 
COMPAN 4, 
39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK. 
Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq 
Deputy Chairman—John Mamphery, Esq. Ald. 
Kichard E. Arden, Esq. | Saffery Wm. Johnson, Esq 
Edward Bates, Esq. W. Ladler Leaf, Esq 





Jeremiah 

Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaftre son, 2, Finsbury Square 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, , Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 

Actuary—George Clark, Esq. 

ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY 

lowest scale consistent with 


Professor Hall, M.A. 
Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 





ADVANTAGES OF 

The Premiums are on the 
security. 

‘The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital 
—an assurance fund of 480,000/., invested on mortgage, and 
in the Government Stocks—and an income of 85,000/. a year. 

Premiums to assure £100. Whole Te rh}. 

















Oue Seven With 
Age. Year. Years Protits Proiits 
20 .. 4017 8 -fo9 19 9 »- £11510 £1 11:19 
30... 11 «3 » 7 25 5 20 
40 .. 1450 366 wer 3 OF 21810 
50 114 1 .. 11910 46 8 4 001 
60 32324 .. 317 0 612 9 6 lo 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, after five years, 

ate in nine-tenths, or 9) per cent of the profits. 
ie y assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of tle annual premium, or be 

received in cash. 
At the first division, 
pr “minums pale w was declared ; 
wrding t 








a return of 20 per cent in cash on the 
this 8 will allow a reversionary 
, from 68 to 28 per cent on 
it on the sum assured. 

*remium may remain on 
hird of the premium may re- 
I Mi at 










the premiums, or 

One half of the ‘ 
credit for seven years, 
main for » as a debt 
may be pa i 
aims paid in 
Loans upon approved s¢ 


or one-t 
upon the 
y time without n« 
m math after proofs hi ave been approved. 
‘curity. 


+ per cent or 






















No ch r Policy Stamp: 

Medic t ts paid for their reports. | 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in any | 
part of Europe or british North America without extra 
charge. 

No extra charge for the Militia, Volunteer Rifics, or 





Artillery Corps on } Service. 
The Medical Officers attend every day at a quarter before 
Two o'clock BATES, Resident Director. 


FIRE AND LIFE 
COMPANY. 

- iil, Lombar« ’ Street, 1 
isurp 18 


. UARDIAN 
ASSURANCE 
aaa E.C. 
STA 
Directors 
Henry Vigne, , Chairman. 

Sir W. M.T quhar, bt., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 
Nenry Hulse Berens, Esq | John Martin, Esq 
s. Wm. Curtis | Rowland Mitchell, 
Francis Hart Dyke, James Morris, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Parquha Henry Norm an, Esq. 


Esq 
\ 














Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P.| Henry nolds, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq Sir Goatye Thomas, iit. 
John G. Hu rd "Esq »M.I John Thérnton, E asq. 








John Labouchere, James Tulloch, Esq. 


1 
Stewart Marjoribanks, F 

















Auditor 
Lewis Lovd, Esq. lu vary Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
John Henry Smi th, Esq 1 cs wnelius P. », Jun., Esq. 
y—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 
Actucry—Samucel Brown, Esq. 

LIFE DEP ARTME —Uucer the Provisions of an Act 
of Parliament, n Pp any now offers to new Insurers 

IGHTY PER THE PROFITS, at Quinquen 





Divisions,ora Low Rate of Premium without participa- 
tien of Profit 


s 











Since the establishment of the pom J in 1821, the 
Amount of Profits allotted to the Assured has excecded in 
Cash value 660,000/., which represents equ sivalent rn 
sionary Bonuses of | 058.0007, 

After the Division of Profits at ¢ hristmas 1859, the Life 
Assurances i . 2 nonnt 

» Life 
ssurance Fund 

LOCAL MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER CORPS —No ex- 
tra Premium is re ae ived for Service thereit 

INVALID LIVES assured at corresponding extra Pre- 


miums. 
LOANS granted on Life icies to the extent of their 

values, if such value be net less than 50: 

Ts OF POLICLES.—Wr 
red 





itten Notices of, re 







28 paid by the Company, and no charge 


2, that FIRE Policies which expire at 

within fifteen deys at this 

1, St. James's Street, corner of 

ny's Acents throughout the 
void 


give 





elmas minst be rene 
rwith Mr. & 
or with 







* they b 





> r ror —— 
O LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, — 
MR. COLMAN BU —_— 
for the delivery of his New Lecture M4 name x cagagenenta 
“ART AND anvisrs. ed 


Terms will be forwarded on applicati 
Street, Haverstock Hil! ci 








one Tnannelic. 
YHIRT S.—-Unequalled for Qual 
and accuracy of fit. Sizes er measures res registered y 
future orders, aad FAMILY HOSIERY in stockings, - 
vests, and drawers of the best descriptions, and 
styles in every material for the season. newest 

POPE and PLANTER, 
4, Waterloo Pr lace, Pall Mall, London, 8 Sw. 


had bad ny r 7] 
‘NETI’S WATC SHES, 65 and 61, 64, 
CHILE APSIDE. and at the City Observatory late 
YRNHTILL, in gold and silver, in great ve 7 
construction and price, from Three to Si ra 
Every watch skilfully examined, = its © vs =~ 4 
ince guarantee. Free and safe per orrect 
Orders to JOHN BENN cane 
63 AND 64, CHEAPSID Mawtactory, 
se E BES? AND CHE APE TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merch: ants, 8, King William Stre. tC 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 2s. 10d » 38, and 4s, 
ouchong, 3s. Sd., 38, 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., Is %M., 
Is. 3d., Is. 4d., Is. 6d. and Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway Station or 
market town in Eugland. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight niles 


of the City. 
VYpoe SAW 
\ THEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 

Evgtish), in solid oak cases, manufacture d by them 
expressly for churches, apels, schools, &c., have the full 
compass of k eof the ‘best quality of tone best work- 
manship and material, and do not requir> (aning. 





BES 










Money 














ity . 
rich 





















New Patent, five oct 
With one stop, oak ¢ 

With one stop, 1} set of vibr. tors. ° 
With three stops, effective forte stops 
With three stops, large size « 
With five stops, two sets of v 





Guineas. 
aves, from CC, doublepedals. ¢ 











With eight stops, two sets of vi . 2 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto..... 30 
The best and most effective instruments made 


Prize 
Harmoniums, an 
Wucatsroxe and Co. 


Medallist, 1851. An extensive a of French 
all the latest improvements. 
, 20, Conduit Street, Rx gent Street, W. w. 














‘ W. SILVER and Co,’s outfitting 
We warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 








and cadets, midshipmen, and civ ns; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and m ary uniforms and civi- 
lians’ _— of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outiits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, Tie ane colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
toallclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M, 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 

















DINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinwrronp an@ 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Relts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists “Ane bee the Empire. 





IN CHANCERY. V.R. 
10,0007. DAMAGES. 
HE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 

hereby caution the ainst selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whe ion of the Master of the 
R is, Wotherspoon er, reported in the Times and 
er endon Papers of 26th November, 1839.) they render 

. with the makers of the spurious 






Turner 









,in the above pe: 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
tSTY’S LAUNDRY. 
OTHERSPOON ».. Glasgow and London. 
66, Queen Strect, London, 23d August, 1630. 
Mesars. Wornerrspoon and Co. 
, Danlop Street, Glasgow. 


Dear 
i AV E, as requested, today visited the 


with refere nee to the Advertisement 





HER 


w 





Royal Laundry, 












of the Notting 1, who state that their Starch has 
been used for many years in the Royal Laundry, and have 
been assured by ‘Me Thompson, the Superintendent, that 
none ht to state that they supply 


bat yourselves hav 
Starch to her M ajc 


Joss 4s no other Starch is there 
1, nor has been us 


wy some years, but the Glenfield 














atent Starch. 
T have been further assured that your Star h continues te 
give complete satisfaction,and that though trial has been 





made of samples of ¥: arches, none of these have bees 
found nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 
am, dear Sirs, 
Your obedient Servant, . 
WM. BLACK. 
rm wT? 
TALLORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
tT ER WALL 
ars. Raton anpd 
Hor riaxp's), : “their friends aud 
t ‘that they have OPENED THE ABOVE PRE- 
MISES with a choice and superior assortment of goods. 
N.P.—A Select Stock of Morning, Lounging, and Over- 


WEW 
_105, STRAND, OPPOSITE E3 
LTON AND KI 












coats always on hand 
ISURNITURE, W here to » Buy, “What to 
Ismay, ant How to Buy. COMPLETE : 





1) Pngravings 
ity bobs Ws: 
‘ ree to any oan ofthe 
» Suite covered in 
~ction invited 





. — rated by 










. Goods carria 
sour 15. Dr awing R 
Veivet or Damask ; patterns free by p 
FFOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS. 

—Astounding Remedies for Sore Teqgs.—¥xtract of @ 
letter from W. Taylor, Dispensing ¢ nist, Bosworth, te 





















Professor Holloway. “ Sir—In consequence of the extra. 
ordinery cure effected by the use of y sani Ointnens 
on Ann Mar I deem it necessary \ int you of it. 
She wes severe! ei with sore and er usint 
enDess remedies. ut benefit, she was indacel to try 


nd the result was perfectly asteun linc, 
itions of them, her legs were perfecti¥ 
feted with the sane disease as that 
sort to the same means of cute, and ther i# 


your medicame any 
for afte re few apr 
a) Let any 
of Ana Mare 








rdmitted by this Compary. 





no chan ce of disappointment. 
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, yal 8vo. with 16 Plates, price 14s. 
RHE DE VELOPMENT of CHRISTIAN 
T ARCHITECTURE in ITALY. By W. Sesas- 
quan Oxey, M.A. PF. Camb. Ph. 8. 
London : LoneMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ropgxrs. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price ls, cloth, 
E GRADUATED SERIES of READ- 
ING, u ESSON BOOKS, for all Classes of Eng- 
lish Schoo 
BOOK = FIRST, being the fourth in order of pub- 
Londo LonemaN, Green, LonomMan, and Rose RTS. 


Now ready, in 16mo. - 64 Illustrations, } price 


THLETIC and ‘GY MNASTIC EXER- 


CISES: comprising 114 Exercises and Feats of 

ty performed with the Parallel Bars, the Hori- 
Ag er, the Suspended Bar, the Suspended Ropes, 
and the Indian Clubs ; pre ce ded by a Description of 
the requisite Apparatus. sy Joun H. Howarp. 
London: LONGMAN, Gueex, Loxeu AN, and | Rowe RTS. 
i NEW NOVEL. 


Now re ady, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
VER the CLIFFS. By Mrs. Cuanter, 
Author of ** Ferny Combes.” 
Suita, | Evpek, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








Second Edition. 

ACTICAL METEOROLOGY, 
By Joun Drew, Ph.D., F.R.A.S, 
Feap. 8vo. with rE leven Plates, 5 5s. 

Joux VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row, 


Pp* 


This This day is ‘published, with Eight Tinted Mustrative 
Plates, post 8vo. price 6s, 


HE HONEY BEE; its Natural His- 


tory, Habits, Anatomy, and Microscopical Beau- 


fies. By James SAMVELSON. 
And by the same Author, a Second Edition, 
rice 3s. 6d. 


The EARTHWORM and COM MON HOUSE-FLY. 
Joux Van Voorsr, |, Ps aternoster Row, 


Now re “aly, feap. price 6s. clot h, 
HE FABLES of B ABRIUS 

Parts. Translated into English Vere from the 

Text of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, By the Rev. James 

Davins, M.A., sometime Scholar of ‘Lincoln C ollege, 
Oxford . 

London: Lockwoop and Co, 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, 

Ludgate Hill, 


In Two 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
HE OSBORNES of OSBORNE PARK: 
aTale. By Groror Rarer. 
Cuarrers.—The World—Success—New Sorrows— 
Only the Governess—An Eligible Offer—The Truth 
Disclosed—The Misanthrope—The Dark Prospect— 
An Awful Revelation—New Joys. 
London : W. Westey, Queen’s Head Passage, 
Paternoster Row. 
PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
New Vol. by Warers, Author of ** Recollections 
of a Detective Police Offic — ~~ 
is day, price 2s. fancy boa 


SKELETON IN EVERY. “HOUSE, 


fi containing “* The Mysteries of the Bill Book,” 
“ The Surgeon’s Story,” ‘* The Three Sisters,” * The 
Love Charm,” ‘**‘ The Wife's Secret,” “The Stolen 


Bank Notes,” &c. 
_London : Cuarves H. Ciarxe, 13, Paternoster Row. 


~ Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s, 
LETTER to the REV. ikOWLAND 
WILLIAMS, D.D., Vice-Principal of St. David's 
College, Lampeter; in Answer to his ** Earnestly Res- 
pectful”” Letter to the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
By Coxnor Tuirtwart, D.D., Bishop of St. David's. 
Rivinerons, Waterloo Place, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 2ls. 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER; being 


Twenty-five Years Literary and Personal Recollec- 
tions. By a Contemporary. 


MONEY. By Colin Kennagquhom, Esq. 


3 vols. 
CARSTONE RECTORY. By George 
RAHAM. 3 vols. 


“A brilliant rovel.””— Sun. 
“A very natural and agreeable tale.”—Chroniele. 


THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life ina 
Colony. By Sam Suck. Price 5s. bound and illus- 
trated, forming Vol. 12 of Hunsr anp BLacker?’s 
STANDARD Linnary or Curar Eprrions. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 
FIRES. By the Author of “* Margaret andHer Brides- 
maids.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 

Hunsr and Brac — 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


ROBERT coc KS yo CO’S PIANO- 

FORTES.—Lists and Drawings Gratis, 

RoBert COCKS and CO.”"S GREEN 
CATALOGUE, 

ROBERT COCKS and CO/S LIST of 

\ MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 

] OBERT COCKS and CO.”S HAND- 
BOOK of GLEES. Nos. 2d. 3 volumes, 8s. 
POBERT COCKS and CO.’S CHORIS- 
TERS’ HANDBOOK. Nos. 2d.; volumes, 8s. 
oBert COCKS and CO. PUBLISH 
(at moderate charges) for AUTHORS. 

OBERT COCKS and CO.’S popular 

' BAMILTONS PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 266th 

Edition, 4s, 

POBERT COCKS and CO.’S improved 

MAELZEL METRONOMES. With Bell, 42s, ; 
Without Bell, 26s, 

ddress: 6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, 

London, 


DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE, 


Preparing for Publication, in 8vo. with numerous fine Illustrations. 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF EXCAVATIONS AND RESEARCHES ON THE SITE OF 
THE PH@NICIAN METROPOLIS AND IN OTHER ADJACENT PLACES, 


Conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty's Government. 


By N. DAVIS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





()UARTERLY REVIEW. 

% No. CCXVI. ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher’s by the 2d of Ocroper, and BILLS for insertion 


F* ASER’S MAGAZINE for Ocropen, 
2s. 6d., CONTAINS : 
Concerning Seylla and Charybdis ; 
Thoughts oe the Swing of the 
B. 


with some 
Pendulum, 


by the 5th of OcropEr. By A. kK. HH, 
50, Albemarle Street, Londen, Se eptember 2: 25, 1868. A “Last Word” on Lord Macaulay. By 
Shirley. , 
nD I N B U Rr G H RE Vv 1 E. W sr) lin Tale, By J. M. C. Chapters III, 
No. CCXXVILL, ADVERTISEMENTS led om . 
Fang - MENTS intended A Ride for the Ring. By G. J. Why te Mel- 


insertion are requested to be 

Publishers immediately. ADVERTISEMENTS and 

BILLS cannot be received later than Fripay Next, 
London: Lonoman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 


The Financial Condition of Turkey. 

Gryll Grange. By the Author of “ Headlong 
liali.” Chapters XXVII. to XXIX, 

Purgatory. By Edward Wilberforce. 

Paleontology. 

A Snow Picnic. 








TESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 


No. XXXVI. OcTOBER 1860. ConrenTs: Unknown, yet Well Known, 
Neo-Christianity. The English Pompeii. By G, P. Bevan, 
fhe North American Indians, Chronicle of Current History, 


Robert Owen. 

The Organization of Italy. 

The Antiquity of the Human Race. 
Russia—Present and Future. 

. Our hy ational Defences. 


London: Jonn W, Parker and Son, West Strand, 
wc, 


HP Pepe 


MISCELLANY. 


No, 


B ENTLEY’S 


Price 2s, 6d. Conrentrs for Ocroperr, 


8. W. M. Thackeray as Novelist and Photogrs apher. . 
saeco ary L iterature: 1. Theology and P hilo- COLXAAXVI, 
sophy—2. Polities, Sociology, and Travels—3. Science A COQUETTE’S SAMPAIGN, 


—4. History and Biography—5. Belles Lettres. 
London: GrorGk MANWARING, Sucessor to Joun 
__ Cara HAPMAN, 8, hing x William Street, Str: and, 


persu QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. LXIV. price 6s., for Ocronrr, 
CONTAINS : 


Chap. I, Fane Comes Down for the Spring Mect- 
ings—II. Rosalie Rivers opens her Batteries — 
Ill. The Widow's Debentures and the Beauty's 
Fascinations—IV. The Two Thousand is Run, 
and Favourites Entered for other Stakes—V. 
They Play with Edged Tools, and Diamoad 
Cuts Diamond, 





1. Ireland— Past and Present. 2. The Situation, (Outremanche Correspondence. 
2. Atkinson's Travels—Amoor, India, China. No. IX.) 
3. Glaciers 3. The Story of Francesco Novello Da Carrara, 
4. Ileinrich von Kleist. Part VII. 
5. Burton’s Lake Regions of Central Africa, 4. Progress of New Zealand. 
6. Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 5. Recollections of an Old Salt. 
7. Egyptology and the Two Exodes, 6. The Adventure of Bel and the Dragon, Dy 
8. Christian Races under Turkish Rulers. Dudley Costello, 
9. Hours with the Mystics. 7. The House, Blaswick. 
10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 8. Once a Child: Never a Child: Always a Child, 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's By Monkshood. 


10. 
London: 


B LACKWOOD’S 
for Ocroper 1860. No. 
CONTENTS : 
Seeing is Believing. 
The Papal Government. 
Tickler I], among the Thieves ! 
The Reputed Traces of Primeval Man. 
The Romance of Agostini.— Part LI. 
The Fresco-Paintings of Italy.—The 
Soc. jety. 
Proverbs. 
The Meeting. 
Progress, 
Strength. 
Norman Sinclair : 
Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, 


Voltaire at Ferney. 
Ricuarp Bentriey, New Burlington Strect. 


MAGAZINE 
DXL. Price 2s. 6d. 


Churchyard ; and Simpkin, MArsuau., and Co., Sta- 


tioners’ Hall Court, 
Will be publis hed on October Ist, fyi 6s. 
: oe KE LONDON REVIEW, 
No. XXIX. Conrents. 
1. English, Literary and Vernacular. 
2. Recent Discoveries in Eastern Africa, 
3. Ruskin on Modern Painters. 
. The Methodist Episcopal Church and Slavery. 
5. Lebanon—The Druses and Maronites. 
6. Sicily. 
7. England at the 
8. Etheridge’s Life of Dr. 
9. Henry Drummond, 
10. Italy in Transition. 
Brief Literary Notices. 
_l yndon : HaMinrox, Apams, and Co. 


Accession of George III, santa 
Coke. ' 


an Autobiography. PartIX. 
Edinburgh and 


Now ready 


pu CORNHILL MAUAZINE, No. 10 Landon. 
ae rOBER Price One Shilling, with 2 Il- YOLBURN’S NEW M ON NT HL Y 
. Contexts— )/ MAGAZINE, Edited by W. Hanrnison Arvs- 
The Four Georges: Sketches of Manners, Morals, Wworrn, Esq. 


Coxrents for Ocropen. No. CCCCLXXVITI. 


Court and Town Life. (With an Illustration.) r Ic 
I Northern Africa, 


V.—George the Fourth. 1. 









* Unto this Last.” I1—Qui Judicatis Terram. 2. East ~ By the Author of “ Ashley.” Part 
orced Rec atSolferino, By Elizabeth Bar- the Tenth, 
- ett ame mt ee ae 3. Don John of Austria. By Sir Nathaniel. 
Physiological Riddles. IV.—Conclusion. 4. A Starlight Love-tryst. fy W. Charles Kent. 
Chinese Pirates. 5. A Gallo-Roman City. 
William Hogarth; Painter, Engraver, and Phi- 6. The Mummy of Thebes. By Nicholas Michell. 
losopher, Essays on the Man, the Work, and 7. On Board a Cartel, By Captain Frend, R.N 
the Time. IX.—Tail-Piece. 8. Mary Dynevor. 
Framley Parsonage. (With an Illustration. 9. German TIdealogy. Ry Cyrus Redding. 
Chapter XX\V 111.—Dr. Thorne. 10. Margaret of Valois, Wife of Henry IV. 
- XXIX.—Miss Dunstaple at Home, ll. Hexalton Wold. 
me XXX.—The Grantly Triumph. 12. The French in Algiers. 
The Situation of the Moment in Italy. 13. Ferdinand of Naples, &e. &e. 


CnarMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


England’s Future Bulwarks. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Roundabout Papers, No. 8.—De Juventute. 
Srru FE ber, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


| 
MPHE : ART T-JOURD NAL i Goueuen On the Ist whee - _ New Series, price 
| 4 std ae OK, 
} price 2s, 6d.) Cowrarns ; “*Hent ietta of Orleans,” ou RNAL ar PSY ‘CHOLOGIC AL 
| - 4 * - stle. a “ e Open 4 as 
by eo i. ot Winds — hie ae che eJ = MEDICINE. Edited by Fouues Wixstow, M.D., 
the Statue by Hihnel. D.C.L., Oxon, COnvTENTS : 
The Literary Contributions inelude— 
Art in Parliament—Session 1860. 














Psychological Quarterly Retrospect. 
The Parliamentary Inquiry concerning Lunatics. 


British Artists: their Style and Character. No. On the Amelioration of Races by Educatio n and 
ol.—William Dyce, R.A. By J>Datfforne. JI- Intermarriage. 
lustrated. ° The Status of Crime in 1859. ' 
The Royal Academy Report. The Modern Drama: a Contribution to Menta 
The Hudson. Part IX, By B. J. Lossing. Il- Dietetics. 


Braidism. 
The State of Lunacy in England. 
Modern Deve lopments of the Marvellous, 
Statistics of Insanity in the United States, 
Recent Legislation on Criminal Lunatics. 
Foreign Psye hological Literature. 
Gheel—Letter from Dr. Willers Jessen. 
Prize Essay on Cretinism. 

Joun Cuvnewii1, New Burlington Street. 


lustrated. 
The Provincial Exhibitions. 
The Companion Guide (by 
Wales. Part X. By Mr, 
Lilustrated, 
Mediwval Manners. T. Wright, 
lustrated. 
Tie Benthali Encaustic Tile Works, &e. | 


in South 
Cc. Hall, 


Railway) 
and Mrs. §. 
F.S.A. 


By Il- 





Virrer and Co., 25, Paternoster Row, 
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ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RATEWAY, 


CONNECTING 


Hetw Pork and St. Ronis, 


BY THE JUNCTION OF THE 


NEW YORK AND ERIE, AND THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI 
RAILWAYS. 


A CONTINUOUS SIX FEET GAUGE, 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES, WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARRIAGES. 





ISSUE OF ONE MILLION DOLLARS FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
Bearing Seven per Cent. Interest. 


Payable Half-yearly, on 1st January and Ist July, at the Bink or Lonpoy, Threadneedle Street, London, and at the Banking 
Touse of Messrs, Duncan, SurrMan and Co., New York. 
The four coupons first maturing will bear the guarantee of the BANK OF LONDON, duly endorsed, thus guarding the investment 
against any possibility of default during the construction of the Lines in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Directors. 
Witr1am Reynotps, Esq. Meadville, Pa., President. Epw. J. Lownzer, Esq. New York. 
Hon. Gaytorp Cuurcn, Meadville, Pa. Aveustus F, ALLEN, Esq. _,, 
Natwantet Mars, Esq. New York, Director and Re- Ropert THALLoN, Esq. ‘is 
ceiver New York and Erie Railway. W.5. Streator, Esq. Dayton, Ohio. 
Witntam Evans, Esq., London, Director New York A. J. Prupox, Esq. Jamestown, New York. 
and Erie Railway. D. C. Doane, Esq. = i 
Marvin Kent, Esq. Ravenna, Ohio. Hon. Joun Dick, M.C. Meadville, Pa. 
Bankers. 
Tue Bank or EnGtanp, London. Messrs. I. Bannep and Co, Liverpool. 
Tur Bank or Lonpon, London. | M. L. De Cuapra, Paris, 
Brokers. 
Messrs. Hesettrne and Powett, London. | Mr. FE. F. Sarrerruwarre, London. 
A Horr, Dopeson, and Co, London. | M. Putiree Nicwotas Scuuipr, Frankfort. 
Contractors. 
Ex Senor Don Jose pr SALAMANCA, | Worrtny 8. Srnreator, Esq. 


Engineer-in-Chief.—Tiomas W. Kennann, C.E, 
Temporary Offices—11, St. Helens Place, Bishopsgate Street, London. 


HE ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY—378 | the Railway; and give the holder the right of conversion into shares at par until the 
miles in length—is the middle link of a Grand National Line of 6 feet gauge, 1200 1st of January, 1864. 
miles in length, from New York through the great States of New York, Pennsyl- * 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois to St. Louis: of which about 800 miles have been The Bonds of the present issue are of 1000 dollars each, redeemable 
many years in operation. It possessesextraordinary facilities for construction, having | 4¢ par in twenty years, are transferable without stamp or endorsement, 
no tunnels, no deep cuttings, few bridges, and no ferries ; avoiding the Alleghany | with Interest coupons attached, and will be paid on the Ist of January 
Mountains on the South, and occupying the natural channel of Trade between them) and Ist of July in each year, at the Bank of London, Threadneedle 


and the Lakes on the North. It traverses some of the most fertile portions of New : 

York, Pennsylvania, and the ‘* Garden of Ohio.” It passes reel the large shire Street, London, and at the Banking House of Messrs. Duncan, Sher- 
towns or centres of 14 Counties in the State of Ohio, with more than one million of , M&M, and Co., New York. 

inhabitants, and a taxable property of 260 millions of dollars, and accommodates The Bonds will be issued at 80 per cent., or 1807. sterling per Bond—to inelude 
17 cities and towns in New York and Pennsylvania, heretofore without Railway | the coupon due Ist January 1861, and will be delivered on 1st November, or earlier 
facilities. at option of buyers. 


which the line runs, render separate organizations necessary, though practically the | ome woth peer yo by Pes ay A age Ne -— 
whole is one Line. The present issue is confined to the Bonds of “New 2°ta1/sarnine’s ? a ae wi P 

York,” that section being now finished; a considerable portion of the works 65. 

in “ Pennsylvania” is also finished, and the “ Ohio” section is in a very forward The value of the security offered may be best appreciated by comparison with the 


tate, and can be c leted i 61. : : four great lines of the same system. 
8 “ e completed in 1861. As each of these sections is opened, the The total Income of these lines, for the last four years, has been as follows— 


The differing laws of the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, through 












Bonds will be issued to the public, all the funds being provided in the mean- ig <seS New York 
time by calls on Stock and advances by the Contractors. | Erie. Pennsyl- Baltimore se 1 
6 rania,. and Ohio. Central. 

The Arianric and Great Western connects with the New York and Erie (of Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
which it is a continuation) at ‘* Salamanca,” about 400 miles from New York ; and 1856 ... 6,349,050 ..... 4,720,193 ..... 4,385,951 ..... 7,773,169 
the New York and Erte Rareway Company deem “ the connerion to be of such 1857 ..... 5.742606 .... 855.6 oe 4.616.998 ..... 8,027,251 
importance, from the large and valuable Traffic which it will concentrate and 1858 ..... 5.151.616 rei 3'856,485 ..... 6,528,412 
throw on their Road, that they have covenanted to pay to the Avuantic and Great 1859 ". gl4g2"L49 eS 3 618.618 ae: 6,200,848 
Western a bonus of 10 per cent. on the gross receipts, from freight and passen-| gee ’ ER eS ; ‘ollowi 

gers, during five years from completion ; and § per cent, for another term of fire And these eae divided by the mileage obtaining traffic, give the following 

years thereafter.” This n Fy Py . sank receipts per mile :— o - 
ioe tetevest eg Berke Bonus is especially appropriated to securing | Erie. Put Dida Now York 
Pe i vania, and Ohio, ventral. 

The association of M. de SALAMANCA with the ATLANTIC AND Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, is a voucher that the merits of the ee V1,937 ..0.ce. 18,783 2.000 11,573 ...eeeee 12,848 

enterprise are not overstated, and an assurance that the whole Line | W857 ....44. 10,164 .....4. 13,088 ....4.. 12,182 severe ey 

will be rapidly completei and its resources developed. | i eas Baas Sanson os ft a sneeene at 

B59 ne eeeee F993 ce eeeee W858 co recece 9,547 ..cc.cee 2 
The Bonds are secured by a first registered mortgage, constituting a lien on the | : —_- - ae 
income and all corporate rights, privileges, lands, franchises, plant and property of | Averame ..ce BED cicccce 13,550 .ccccce 10,860 core . 11,78 


The contract cost of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway is 37,000 dollars per mile, say 7,409/. sterling. Hence, an average receipt per 
annum equivalent to that of these four great lines,—of one of which it is the continuation,—will give an annual return upon the whole cost, 
Capital and Bonds, of 17.35 per cent, allowing 50 per cent for working expenses. 

Copies of Prospectus, with Reports of Engineer-in-Chief, and Map, will be furwarded on application to the Brokers, or to the Offices of the 
Company, No. 11, St. Helen’s Place, London. 








London: Printed by Josera Ciayron, of 265, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru Ciayrox, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of 
Whitefriars, in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid Joseru Carron, at 1, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, im the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarurpay, 29th SerremBeR 1860, 
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